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First Mortgage Premium Bonds 
Industrial Exhibition Company 


Issued on a new plan, Cy stem | special act of the 
of New 


Legislature of the Stat York. 


BONDS OF $20 EACH. 








Every bond will be redeemed with a premium. 
FIRST PREMIUM DRAWING, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1874. 
CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 
full informa‘ 


23 Park Row, N. Y. 
Wm. C. Moore, Treasu’ 


Post 
Mon F. A. Alberger, Pres., rer. 
| Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 
wanted. 


Gen ALS. Diven, V. Pres., 
Agents 


SAVINGS BANKS, 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New York June 25ih, 1874. 
NTEREST will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 
SIX (6) PER CENT, 











0 Thousand 
ne apt Dh ge CENt., 
upon such excess its, agreeably with the pro- 
visions of the by-la cy 
MONDAY, July 20, “i ‘.. paya on and after 

nterest not for, will remain as principal and 
draw interest from July Ist, 1874. 
By order of the Trustees.” 
SAMUKL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. Cocersnaxt, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New Yor, June 26th, 








1874. } 
Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. rex ANNUM, on all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending July Ist, 1874, payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends 

posit 


not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same asa % 


E J. BROWN President. 
EDWAR)® SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C. F. Atvonp, Secretary. 


Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, 


283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 
INTEREST NOTICE.—A Semi-Annual Dividend of 
SIX PE& CENT. PER ANNUM, 
has been declared and will be credite1 to depositors July 
1 187, on all sums entitled thereto, for the six months 


three mon’ ending Janne 30th, ble 
-~ July 2th. Dividenis net withdrawn will be enti 
nterest as a deposit. deposi 
draw interest from July Ist. alin 
T. CONKLIN, President. 


Hawny ©. Fismgr, Secretary, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. | 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 








~ Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu‘ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 


Drafts on Seotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls col- 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 





FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 

THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchang 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


issuB 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIO COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANK 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of oe ro Thread- 


No. 34 Old Bond Street; 
{go> bh Tottenham Court Road; 











te Hill; 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & Edgware Road ; 
| Be 6&7 % 
Knightsbridge. 
Susscripep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Pamw-up CapPiTaL.._---.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Founp--_---~-- £170,000 0 0 
Directors: 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrns East, Esq. (Wau. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancua kaa. 
Anprew La Esq. WittiaM Srupson, Esqy 
Rosert Lor, Ba lJomasmas Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArgruva, 9 James E. Vannea, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Groner Youno, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Groroz Kennepr. 





Secreary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with \eperoved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is ulated at current 
rates en daily and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against a 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened first-class Securiti gotiable in London. 

ercantile and Marginal! Oredits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted 


‘The Officers and Ulerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dieciods the transactions of any of ite customers. 











LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and OC: jal Paper negotiated 

Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Belances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Olesring 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonagp. W.C.Suetpon. Gro. R Howzit. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


OIRUULAR NOTES ae EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ Credit and Franc Ex- 
change on PAIS. 


Kailway and other Loams negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in oo Commismon. Interest on Deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 


ankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NKGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 




















ences 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER'OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. | 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKEEBRS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT' Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


am Dividends and Coupons Collected..cer 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers, in Dollars for use 
nu the United States and adjacent coun 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 











THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
TR: D. 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—-1875. 
The LEADER!! 


Br H. R. Patwer and L. O. Emerson, 
the most successful Church Music Book makers of the 
day. Will be ready in August, aud will contain the usual 
Singing School Course, and a large amount of new and 
choice music for Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. 
imen pages now ready, and will be mailed, post-free, 
on «pplication. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
The Emerson New Method 


FOR REED ORGANS, 


By L. 0. Emerson and W. 8. B. Matruews. #2 50, 
One of the newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
By Geo. L. Osgood, $4.00. 


New and very superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the r1guTH German edition, by 
J.C. D, PARKER. Price, $2.00. 
Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
is a complete and reliable Grammar of Composition. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., CHAS. Hl. DITSON & CO, 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THE ALBION. 











“A Young Grizzly in Literatu: e.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


Eats A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE. 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have mace 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

P The wo As been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
as. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1412—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
wit to flight a party of Brifish marines, who had landed 
on our coast, and begun to burn the shipping 1n the her- 
bor. There 1s also an articleon FIRK CRACKERS aud 
he FOURTH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 


WM. ©. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certainly gratifying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitche!!,Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, m the 
* Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
duly, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLS NEW STORY, 


* The Four-Leaved Clover.” 


in SCRIBNER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 
very pretty scenes in the German life ot that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 


SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relativn to the authenticity of the 
pilaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes- 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary? 

The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, ‘ Studies of Some Br.tish 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest‘on, ** Are genius and 
talent hereditary ?” 


“Old Time Music.” 
“ The Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme ot Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 
WMFANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is in ‘Tennessee, has 
a story, “‘ The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SORIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scientific method 
of reliet. 

SCRIBNEWS MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated Magazines on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subscrip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO, NEW YORK, 





- SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
SrReEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very r»pidly in 
sale owing to their lied nm facture. They are 
of superior Enghsh mvke, ond are famous for their elas 
ave durabiluy and evenness of point. Fur sale every- 
where. 

tg~ For the convenience of those who may wish to tr, 
them, we wiil send a Sample Card, con’aining all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 und 140 Grand Street, NEW YOu kK 








‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the in 





gan. t 
an extra eet Freak poe 
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made, and combine PURITY 9 voc 
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URCH.  MUSIO 
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BEST PIANOS MA a 
ANOS cre Warranted for 6 years, 
EXTREMELY LOW fr cash + partenes 
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NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust. Company 


’ 
50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 
This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also icts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a ! epository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A, BUWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, ‘WwW. H. Tillinghast, 


Wm. M. Vermilve, Wm. T. Garver, 
A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babeock. W.F. Drake, 
David Jones, B F. Allen, Chi 


Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han.iltn, Syraeus 


John Bloecgood. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, ©. Y., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 21st December, 1873, is submited 
im conformity with the pro /::10n8 of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 3)st, 1572. $323,3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,420,6/7 33 


Total Premiums...+. o+-seseee+seeee- $1,743,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned from Js 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873 
Paid during the same period : 

Losses, Expense-, 


n- 
++ $1,497,054 07 


Re Insurance and ivterest .$1,276,815 88 
Return of Premiums........... 74,336 02 
Peid to Policy Holders as an 

equivalest for scrip dividend 

aud Ju’y interest on stock... 86,925 77 
The Asee:s of the Com on the 3isu De 

cember, 1873, were as follows : . 
Cash in banks ........ceessecrcccsseess++-00 44,118 01 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, 

LOANS OF BtOCKS.eee..- ceessscceseecee oe 295,444 OW 
Interest on Investmects due ....... éeocccce 4,269 50 
Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 

COMECTION ce secsvecssesss cececcoce ‘voce 890,998 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company... 45,620 (0 

$1,018,954 44 


Reso.ven, that a eemi-ani ual dividenu of FIVE (5 
PEX CENT. be paid to the stockholiers, or their legal! 











County in tie U. S. and Canada, A libera 
puame (0 Tachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lalges, 
Woieack: Wa'tuas & 90% 

Ee 7 & SON. 

\481 Broudway, New York. BP. 0. Box 3567. 





representatives, on aud after MON DAY, the second of 
Fu bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L. RE:D, 
JOHN &, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HeENRY EYRK. 
JOBE?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD ME&KRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1, EDGKRSON, 
HENRY B. KUNSARDT 
JOUN S WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES bIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 


JA\VES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILCETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROS?, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISs, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 

*, OLDEN MURRAY, 
COWNSEND SCL DDAR, 
SAMUEL L. IAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 

N. L. MeOREADY, 
WILLIAM NELBON, Jr., 
TAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

J 8ErH WILLETS, WILLIAM B, SCOTT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


President. 
AKCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMULIN, 
Secone Vice-President, 
0. J DE*PARD, Secretary. 








ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 « 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or xpress Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
uer, Samples given when requested. 


HOTELS, 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 
Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ROOMS 50 ana 75 cents per Day. CHARGES vers 
MODERK4 CE, THE best meats and vegetables in tie 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


b. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 











Good 


ween Wubam ond Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


ba? Sent hom: and laid free of charge. _ge3 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Sccond-EHland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


FIOM PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, \ ERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established «nd First-Class 
Restaurants. 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


‘The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 
Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge 
Extra low prices charged at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 
T remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. | 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are y served, at correspondingly 


ew rees _ FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 
ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPI IONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J. HN W. LKGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.Y. BABBITT'’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


nying each kage. 
ngewe 2S" BT BABBITT> 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yor« 


~~ PHE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE POT, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 
_ This household wonder makes cotfee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dmpping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength of coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 
The only perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
Ey — cam 
nd yet so ein construction and o yon that 
even a child po mar faal to make delicious a 
bottoms and wire gauze strainers. | 
$2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25, 
in 


Family size cop 
gallon, $3 ; 3 qua 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Ti 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
saie to manufacturers, 


Send stamp tor illustrated circular and terms. 
DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New Yor«. 
For sale at all first-class furni and hard stores. 




























@@~ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 
Ae tee hae ee 
R. C, Root, Antheny & Co, 
Station New Yo 
G3 Send for Cireular containing 
eee Cestimonialg, 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small. Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks ot 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Reeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted, 


and Seed Warehouse, Ply 


mouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 





TRIRTY-NINTH ANNUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount ot net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,574,$42 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......#6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83- - 7,549,616 2 


ome. cee 


$29,124,458 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death........+.++++-$1,446,123 04 
Dr and returned p< mi- 


. ums on canceled polici: .... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 





dowments and reinsura cec.. 82,629 13 
Of Double the Strength of uny other issi brokerages, a iaiaiiee 
MCY EXPEMSES .....-000++ 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. |,ivertising aud Physicians? ae = 
I have recently perfected a new method of packing my ‘Taxes, odes and inw expences, 4 " 
Potesh, or Lye, and am now pa — it only in Balls, the} salaiies, printing, revenue 
coating of which will » and does not si 5 the] stamps, &C.....seecveeeeveee 259,045 57, 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 4,695,573 63 
and | in no other wars Directions in age and German —_—— 
for making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa - $24,430,879 32 


ASSETS. 


Cash im Trust Ci mpany, in 
and on hand .........$1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 
York — and other stocks 
(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,350,195 20 
Real Estate ......eseee-ee+++- 1,768,174 14 
(secured 


000,000 ; buildings thereon 
insured for over $13,700,000, 
and the policies to 
the Company as itional 


Loans on existing policies, (th 
reserve held e Company 
on these po! amounts to 
$4,052,419 96)... ..00.-eeeeee 

Quarterly and semi-annual 


14,135,265 23 


962,112 98 


premiums due nt to 
January Ist, 1874......++000 


563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmi and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $300,000, in- 
cluded:in liabilities)......... 287,986 34 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, 1874... .cecceccerceerees 175,831 98 


———_ 24,190.87 32 
ADD. 


T xcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874...........$24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
~~ losses due subsequent 

[sty 1874.2... 20000 

— osses awaiting proo! 
Wecccccccddddedbcvcccvccete 

Reserved for nee 0! 
existing policies insuring 
122,594,273 20, icipating 
rance (at yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$ ,078,113 65 non- icipat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 


MIUML.. 20s eeeeeeeeeeeees 22,087,449 
Dividends outstandinz....... 203, 


271,655 00 
207,715 v0 


3% 
630 5f--22,775,442 96 


Divisible surplus.........+ee-eeeeenne «$1,742,554 4) 








From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 42, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a re y dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium te participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
‘The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 








During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26 621,000. 
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By M. A. K. 


The happiest home I ever saw 
Was where a woman reigned; 
And yet the man Limself was kind, 
Pray, bow was this attained ? 


the wife, who seemed submission’s self, 
And did ber wifely part, 

Queened it in au imperious way 
Over ber husband's heart. 


Her chosen throne was in his home, 
Her sceptre his dear will, 

Her spotless robe and crown his love— 
We see the picture still, 


Yet like a king that held full sway, 
He guarded well his own, 
Aud loved his palace-home, made bright 
By love, and love alone. 
The children, by their mother led, 
Her bright example saw: 
Obedience seemed an eaey thing, 
Aud * father’s word” was law. 


Ob, what a pleasant thing to see, 
Of all things to be seen, 

A home where reigns with equal power 
A household king and queen ! 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES, 





” RTC., ETC. 


Part the Seecond—Book the ‘Third. 
THE CONVENTION. 


XIII.—Marat Beuinp tue ScENEs. 


{Continued from our last.| 

** Here it is, then. A priest named Cimoardain is delegated 
with full powers to a viscount named Guauvain; this viscount 
commands the exploring column of the army of the coast. ‘Lhe 
question will be to keep the nobleman from trickery, and the 
priest from treason. ’ 

** It is very simple,” replied Montaut. ‘It is only necessary 
to bring death into the matter " 

** L agree to that,” said Marat. 

They looked up. 

** Good morning, Marat,” said Chabot. ‘* You rarely attend 
our meetings.” 

« My doctor has ordered me baths,” answered Marat. 

** One should beware of baths,"’ returned Chabot. ‘* Seneca 
died in one." 

Marat swiled. 

** Chabot, there is no Nero here.” 

** Yes, there is yourself,” said a rough voice, 

It was Danton who passed and mounted to his seat. Marat 
did not turn round. He thrust his head in between Montaut and 
Chabot. 

** Listen, I come about a matter of importance; one of us 
three must propose to-day the draft of a decree to the Cona- 
vention.” 

* Not I,” said Montaut; ‘*{ am never listened to. Iama 
marquis.” 

“And 1,” :aid Chobot, “I am not listened to, I ama 
Capuchin.” 

** And I,” said Marat, ‘‘Iam not listened to. Tam Marat.” 

There was silence among them. 

It was not easy to question Marat when he appeared in a 
reverie, still Montaut hazarded a question. 

** Marat, what is the decree that you wish passed ?” 

‘** A decree to punish with death any military chief who allows 
a rebel prisoner to escape.” 
ys — interrupted: ‘* The decree exists; it was passed in 

pril. 

** Then it is just the save asif it did not exist,” said Marat. 
‘** Everywhere, all through Vendee, anybody who chooses help: 
prisoners to escape and gives them an asylum with impunity.” 

** Marat, the fact is the law has fallen into disuse ” 

** Chabot, it must be put into force anew.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

** And to do that the Convention must be addressed.” 

‘* Marat, the Convention is not necessary, the Committee of 
Pablic Safety will suffice.” 

** The end will be gained,” added Montaut, ‘ if the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety cause the decree to be placarded in all the 
communes of the Vendee, and make two or three good ex- 
amples.” 

‘* Of men in high position,” retarned Chabot; ‘ of generals.” 

Marat muttered: ** Yes, that will do.” 

‘* Marat,” resumed Chabot, ‘“‘ go yourself and say that to the 
Committee of Public Safety.” 

Marat stared straight into his eyes, which was not pleasant, 
even for Chabot. 

* Chabot,” said he, ‘ the Committee of Public Safety sits in 
Robespierre’s house—I do not go to Robespierre’s.’ 

** I will go myself,” said Montaut. 

** Good,” said Marat. 

The next morning an order trom une Committee of Publ e 
Safety was sent in all directions among the towns and villages of 
Vendee, enjoininz the publication and strict execution of the 
decree of death against, any person conniving at the escape of 
brigands and rebel prisoners. This decree proved only a first 
step; the Convention was to go further than that. A few months 
later, the 1ith Brumaire, Year If. (November, 1793), when 
Laval opened its gates to the Vendean fugitives, the Convention 
decreed that any city giving asylum to the rebels should be 
pulled down and ¢destroyed. g On their side, the princes of 
Europe in the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, invented by 


the em gres and drawn up by the Marquis de Linnon, Intendant 
“ 3 


~| Fougeres, which stopped the way between Lol and Avranches; 


of the Duke of Orleans, had declared that every Frenchman 
taken with arms in his hands should be shot, and that, if a hair 
of the king's head fell, Paris should be razed to the ground. 

It was craclty against barbarity. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
I.—Tue Forests. 

There were at that time seven ill-famed foresis ia Brittany. 
The Vendean war was a revolt of priests. This revolt had the 
forests as auxiliaries. These spirits of darkness aid one another. 
The seven tlack Forests of Brittany were—The forest of 


the forest of Prince, which was eight leagues in circumference; 
the forest of Paimpont, full of ravines and breoks, almost inac- 
cessible on the side toward Baignon, with an easy retreat upon 
Concornet, which was a royalist town; the forest of Rennes, 
from whence could be heard the tocsin of the republican 
parishes—always numerous in the neighborhood of the cities, -- 
it was in this forest that Puysage lost Focard; the forest of 
Machecoul, which had . harette for its wild beast; the forest of 
Garnache, which belonged to the ‘I'remoilles, the Gauvains, and 
the Rohans; and the forest of Broceliande, which belonged to 
the fairies, 

One gentleman of Brittany bore the title of Lord of the Seven 
Forests; this was the Viscount de Fontenay, Breton prince. tor 
the Breton prince existed distinct from the French prince. ‘The 
Rohans were Breton princes. Garnier de Saintes, in his report 
to the Convention of the 15th Nivose, Year IL., thus distin- 
guishes the Prince de Talmont: ‘* This Capet of the brigands, 
“overeign of Maine and of Normandy.” ‘The record ot the Breton 
forests, from 1792 to 18 0, would form a history of itself, ming- 
ling like a legend with the vast enterprises of the Vendean war. 
History has one truth: Legend bas another. Legendary troth 
is wholly different from historic. Legendary truth is invention 
that has reality fora result, Still history and legend have the 
sawe aim, that of depicting, by means of transitory mortals, the 
eternal type of humanity. 

‘The Vendee can only be completely understood by adding 
legend to history; History is needed to describe its broad aspect, 
Legend for its details, 

We may say, too, that the Vendee is worth the trouble. The 
Vendean struggle has the nature of a portent. 

This war of the Ignorant, so stupid and yet so splendid, so 


























only ceased under one shape to recommence under another. 
Men hid underground. When the French Republic burst forth 
ierror, which is a species of rage, was already latent in Luman 
souls and when the Republic burst forth, the dens were ready 
in the woods. Brittany revolted, finding itself oppressed by 
this forced deliverance—a mistake vatural to slaves. 


I1I—Tae MEN anv tHe Woops arein LeEacvur. 


The gloomy Breton forests played anew their ancient part, 
and were the servants and accomplices of this rebellion, as they 
had been of allothers. The sub-soil of every forest was like a 
coral-reef, pierced and traversed in all directions by a secret 
highway, of mines, cells and galleries. Each one of these blind 
cells could shelter five or six men. The only difliculty was to 
breathe there. There are in existence certain strange lists which 
enable one to understand the powerful organization of that vast 
peasant rebellion. In 1ll-et-Vilaine, in the forest of DPertre, the 
refuge of the Prince de Talmont, not a breath was to be heard, 
nota buman trace to be found, yet there was collected six 
thousand men under Focard. In the forest of Meulac, in Mor- 
biban, not a soul was to be seen yet it held eight thousand men. 
Still, theee two forests, Pertre and Meulac, do not count amoung 
the great Breton forests. If one trod there, the explosion was 
terrible. ‘Those descriptive copses, filled with fighters waiting 
in a sort of underground labyrinth, were like enormous black 
sponges, whence, under the pressure of that gigantic foot—the 
Revolution— civil war spurted out. 

Invisible battalions lay there in ambush, These unperceived 
armies wound along beneath the Republican troops; burst sud- 
denly forth from the earth and sank into it again, sprang up in 
numberless force and vanished at will, gifted with a strange 
ubiquity and power of disappearance; an avalanche at one 
instant, gone like a cloud of dust at the next; colossal yet able 
to become pigmies at will; giants in battle, dwarfs in ability to 
conceal themselves—jaguars with the habits of moles. 

There was not only the forests, there were the woods. Just 
as below cities there are villages, below theee forests there were 
woods and unde: woods, 

‘Ihe forests were united by the labarinths(everywhere scattered) 
of the woods. The ancient castles, which were fortresses, the 
hamlets which were camps, the farms which were inclosures for 
ambushes and, snares, traversed by ditches and pallisaded by > 
trees, were the mesbes of the net in which the Republican 
armies were caught. 





shameful and yet so magnificent, was at once the desolation and 
the pride of France. The Vendee was a plague spot, which was 
at the same time a glory. 

At certain times human society has its enigmas; enigmas 
which resolve themselves into light for wise men, but which the 
ignorant in their darkness translate into violence and barbarism. 
The philosopher is slow to accuse. He takes into consideration 
the agitation caused by these problems which cannot pass with- 
out casting about them shadows dark as those of the storm- 
cloud. if one wishes to understand the Vendee, one must 
picture to one’s self this antagonism; on one side the French 
Revolution, on the other the Breton peasant. In face of these 
unparalleled events—an immense promise of all benefits at 
once a sudden mania for civilisati u—a wild pursuit after pro- 
gress—an effort for reform beyoud all measure and comprehen- 
s10n —must be placed this graye, strange savage—this wan with 
keen eyes and long hair, living on milk and chestnuts, his ideas 
bounded by his thatched roof, his hedges, and his ditch, able to 
distingnish each village in the neighbourhood by the sound of 
its bell, making no use of water except for drinking, wearing a 
leather jacket covered with silken arabesques— uncultivated yet 
ewbroidered— tattooing his garments as his ancestors the Celts 
had tattooed their faces, respecting his feudal lord in spite of 
his oppression, speaking a dead language, which was like forcing 
his thoughts to dwell in a tomb; driving his bullocks, sharpen- 
ing his scythe, winnowing his black grain, kneading bis buck- 
wheat biscuit, venerating his plough first, his grandmother 
next, believing in the tlessed Virgin and the White Lady, de- 
voted to the altar but also to the lofty mysterious stone stand- 
ing in the midst of the moor; a labourer in the plain, a fisher on 
the coast, a poacher in the thicket, loving his kings, his lords, 
his priests, his very lice; pens ve, often immovable for entire 
hours upon the great solitary hore, a meiancholy list to 
the sea, 

Then ask yourself if it would have been possible for this blind 
man to welcome the glare of the Revolution. 


Il.—Tue Peasants. 


The peasants had two supports in which he trusted; the field 
which nourished him, the wood which concealed him, 

It is difficult to picture to oneself what those Breton forests 
really were; they were towns, Nothing could be more secret, 
more silent, and more wild, than those inextricable entangle- 
ments of thorns and branches; those vast thickets were the 
homes of otillness and silence; no solitude could present an ap- 
pearance more death-like and sepulchral; yet if it had been pos- 
sible to fell those trees at one blow, as by a flash of lightning, 
a swarm of men would have stood revealed in those shades. 
There were wells, round and narrow, masked by coverings ot 
stone and branches, the interior at first vertical, then horizontal 
spreading out underground like funnels, and leading to dark 
chambers; Cambyses found such in Egypt, and Westermann 
found the same in Brittany. They were found in the desert, 
here in the forest; the caves of Egypt held dead men, the caves 
of Brittany were filled with the living. One of the wildest glades 
ot the wood of Misdon, perforated by galleries and cells amid 
which came and went a mysterious population, was called ‘ the 
great city.’ Another glade not less deserted above ground and 
not less inhabited beneath. was styled ‘the Royal Squere.’ 
This subterranean life had existed in Brittany from time im- 
memorial, From the earliest days man had there hidden flying 
from mar. Hence those hiding-places, like-the dens of reptiles, 
hollowed out below the trees. They dated from the ers of the 
Druids, and certain of those crypts were as ancient as the crom- 
lechs. The spectres of legend and the celebrities of history all 
passed across that shadowy land. ‘Teutates, Cmsar, Hoel, Nor- 
menes, Geoffry of England, Alain of the Iron Glove Pierre 
Mauclere, the French House of Blois, the English House of 
Montfort, kings and dukes, the niue barons of Brittany the 
judges of the Great Days, the Comte of Nantes contesting with 
the Counts of Rennes, highwaymen, banditti, Free Lances, Rene 
II. Viscount de Rohan, the governors for the Kings, ‘‘ the good 
Duke of Chaulnes,” hanging up the peasants under the windows 
of Madame de Sevigne; in the fifteenth century, the butcheries 





wars of religion; in the eighteenth century, the thirty thousand 
trained dogs to hunt men; beneath these pitiless tramplings the 
inhebitants adopted the plan uf hiding out of sight. Mach in 
turn, the Troglodytes to escape the Celts, the Celts to escape the 


officers—took refuge first in the forests and then underground. 
It is this, the resources of hunted animals, to which tyranny re- 
duces nations. During two thousand years despotism in all 





wretched, distracted Brittany; a sort of inexorable battue, which 


by the nobles; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the, 


Romans, the Romans to escape the Normans, the Huguenots to/it creeps a : les 
escape the Roman Catholics, the smugglers to escape the excise-| Havana. Haste then takes the place of caution, lest any 


its forms, conquest, feudality, fanaticism, taxes, beset this|away like a kiss on sweet lips, with a dying crackle like the 


This whole formed what was called the Boeage. 
There was the wood of Misdon, which had a pond in its centre; 
and which was held by Jean Yhouan; there was the wood Gennes, 
which belonged to ‘Taillefer; there was the wood of Huisserie, 
which belonged to Gouge-le-Bruant; the wood of Charnie, 
where lurked Courtille-de-Batard, called Saint Paul, chief of the 
camp of the Vache Noire; the wood of Burgault, which was 
held by that enigmatical Monsieur Jacques, reservedjfor a mys- 
terious end im the vault of Juvardeil; there was the wood of 
Charreau, where Pimousse and Petit-Prince, when attacked by 
the garrison of Chateanneuf, rashed forward and seized grena- 
diers in the Republican ranks round the waist aud carried them 
back prisoners; the wood of La Heureugere, the witness of the 
route of the military post of Longue-Faye; the wood of Aulne 
whence the route between Rennes and Laval could be over- 
looked; the wood of La Gravelle, which a prince of La Tremoille 
had won at a game of bowls; the wood of Lorges, in the Cotes- 
du-Nord, where Charles de Boishardy reigned after Bernard de 
Villeneuve; the wood of Bagnard, near Fontenoy, where L scure 
offered battle to Chalbor, who accepted the challenge, although 
one against five; the wood of La Durondais, which in the old 
days ad been contested by Alain le Redru and Herispoux, the 
son of Charles the Bald; the wood of Croqueloup, upon the edge 
of that moor where Coquereau sheared the prisoners; the wood 
of Croix-Bataille, which witnessed the Homeric insults of Jambe 
d’Argent to Moriere, and Moriere to Jambe d’Argent; the wood 
of La Saudraie, which we have seen being searched by a 
Parisian regiment. ‘here were many others besides. In several 
of these forests and woods there were not only subterranean 
villages gronped about the burrow of the chief, but also actual 
hawlets of low huts, hidden under the trees, scmetimes 50 
numerous that the forest was filled with them. Frequently they 
were betrayed by the smoke. 
The women lived in the huts, and the men in the caverns. In 
carrying on the war, they utilised the galleries of the fairies 
and the old Celtic mines. Food was carrie i to the men under- 
ground. Some were forgotten, and died of hunger. ‘There were 
too, some awkward fellows who did not know how to reopen the 
mouth of their well. Usually the cover, made of moss and 
branches, was so artistically fashioned that although impossible 
on the outside to distinguish from the surrounding turf, it was 
very easy to open and close on the inside, These hiding places ~ 
ware dug with care. The earth taken out of the well was flung 
into some neighboring pond. The sides and bottom were car- 
peted with ferns and moss. These nooks were called ‘‘ lodges.” 
The men were as comfortable there as could be expected, con- 
sidering that they had lacked light, fire, breath and air. ; 
It was a serious matter to unbury themselves and come up 
among the living withont great precaution. They might find 
themselves between the legs of an army on the march. ‘These 
were formidable woods; snares with a double trap, The Blues 
dared nut enter, the whites dared not come out. 
{To be continued in our next. 


«t” This translation is printed by the permission of Hanrer 
& BroruEns 




















































Tux Secret or SaRatoaa Friep Porators.—‘G. B. B.” writes 
to the Springfield Republican, a bit of intormation that will in- 
terest a great many visitors to Saratoga : ‘ 
Saratoga potatoes, the poetry of common life, and costly 
charm of Delmonico’s and Parker's, can be made in perfection 
in any kitchen, by the ue of very simple apparatus consist- 
ing of a sharp blade set slanting into a wooden trough with a 
narrow slit in the bottom, two wire screens or sieves and a com- 
mon spider. Select eight large potatoes, pare them and slice 
very thin with the cutting machine, soak th m in cold water 
for two hours, snd stir common table salt into the water, one 
teaspoonful to aquart, and allow them to remain in the brine 
half an hour longer. Pour them upon the screen to drain, and 
at on aspider with a pound of clear lard over a brisa fire. 
Wipe the sliced potatoes dry on a towel, wait until the lar. 1 is 
smoking hot, and pour a large plateful into the spider. The 
result is like a swall sea in a white squall and row the cook 
shows the attistic soul, which every votary of that noblest of 
the arts must possess to be worthy of the name. Patient and 
calm, with steady and incessant motion of the skimmer she 
prevents adhesion of any two affectionate slices and watches 
carefully for the tender blush of brownness to appear. Slowly 
nd deepens until it rivals the hue of the fragrant 


martyrs burn for the perfection of others; and they mast be 
quick lyfspread upon another sieve to drain, until dry and grease- 
less enough for the fairest fingers, then served hot, to raelt 


fallen leaves of autumn. 
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The Fisherman’s Daughter. 


Bx Epwarp M. Youne. 


Her home is just over the water, 
In a neat rustic cottage she dwells; 
She’s the fisherman’s only fair daughter, 
And his fish to the towu’s folka she sells. 


Her attire is without docoration 
Of flounce or furbelow vain; 

But ‘tis neat, and becoming her station; 
Nicely fitting and comely, tho’ plain. 


She’s abroad ere the sun gems the morning, 
d gaily her silver voice rings 
As,—with basket her head-gear adorning— 
Of her fish, through the village, she sings. 


“Oh, haste, gentle dames and fair daughters, 
Ob, haste,—come and buy my nice fish; 
‘They’r fresh caught, from the cool, 8 

4nd will serve for an epicure’s dish. 


Her song, like the thrill of a thrush is, 
When it warbles its clear wild-wood strain, 

As, in mellow-toned sweetness, it gushes 
From her bosom, in dulcet refrain. 


Her stature is that of a Jano;— 
With the finest proportions of limb 

She has arms smoothly rounded; and you know— 
Sach a bosom—so charmingly trim. 


E’en Diana, the huntress, of fable, 
Supreme in the sports of the chase, — 
Though a goddess, could scarce have been able, 
in movement, to rival her grace. 


Her repose, th’ beau-ideal resembles. 
Of a swan’s, as it loiters to take, 

Atnoontide, when not a leaf trembles, 
Brief rest, on some calm sylvan lake. 


Take a luscious, rare-ripen’d, red cherry 
And cleave the sweet morsel in twain, — 

Sweeter far ope her lips with the merry 
Ringing laughter she strives to restrain. 


In her eye the soft calmness reposes 
Of the azure sky, after warm showers; 

And her breath has the fragrance of roses 
When the dew of morn freshens the flowers. 


On her brow rests a mild sunny-lustre, 
Where Purity nestles serene, 

And where sportive young Joys love to clustre 
To bask in her eye’s gentle sheen. 


Her cheeks are rose-twins, dimpled dinted; 
Her teeth, rows of pearl without stain; 
And her locks like a wheat-field are tinted 
when sunshing bedecks the gold grain. 


Her contour presents nought that’s unseemly, 
Bat tis all that an artist could wish 

For a model of stateliness queenly, 
E’en tho’ crowned with a basket of fish. 


In fine, she’s a charming young creature, 
Who Lge oe apy station of life; 

And, with health’s bloom in every feature, 
She is just the right choice for a wite. 


Is it strange, then, that one so bewitching 
Should entangle a gudgeon and set 

All his heart strings in ecstacy twitching 
When he’s caught like » tish in her net ? 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 





SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE SAVES THE FUGITIVES, 
(Continued from our last). 


Travel back with us, fair or stern reader of this re- 
cord of love, heroism and suffering—let the imagina- 
tion, its vivid power, again conjure up -that scene 
where Bessie Hope and her sister Annie are with Jef- 
fur and the Highland soldier and his Hibernian friend, 
in that frail bark against which, as Dennis remarked, 
the Sepoys at the Ghaut were bringing a gun to bear. 

Sandy was wounded, and the blood was trickling 
from his shoulder, over the plaid that was folded 


round his breast. 


The Sepoys were. with cries of rage and vengeance, 
crowding to the Ghaut, and the gongs in the city were 


sounding an alarm far and near. 


And now along gun was wheeled to the top of the 
water-steps, and the Sepoy gunners for a few mo- 
ments impeded each other in their violent efforts to 


prepare it for action. 


The suspense of the next few moments was some- 
thing fearful, for the boat made but very sluggish 
way in the stream, inasmuch as he was compelled to 
set it at an angle to the current, in order to present as 


small a mark 4s possible to the Sepoy, who, with 
great care and deliberation, was pointing the gun. 


With a deafening report the gun was fired, and it 


was evident from the loud clap of the detonation that 
it had been charged unusually heavy. 

The ball struck the water within two feet of the 
boat, and flung up a shower of foam over its low bul- 
warks. 

* Down ! down all of you!” cried Jeffur. 

Again was the cannon discharged with deadly in- 
tent at the little party, but again did the indefatigable 
Jeffur contrive to distract the aim of the Sepoy artil- 
lery man, andthe messenger of death buried itself 
harmlessly in the opposite shore. 

And now the distance attained was so considerable, 
that they began to see a bend in the river, which could 


parkling waters, 


they but reach in safety, would place them out of 
sight of the Ghaut; and Jeffur motioned to the 
Highlandman to possess himself of one of the native 
paddles that lay at the bottom of the boat, and try to 
aid their progress. 

With his unwounded arm Sandy did this, and did it 
effectually, for he had been accustomed to the use of 
a boat upon his own Highland locks. 

Then Jeffur drew along breath, and looked fondly 
at Bessie, as he said, “Saved foratime. Be of good 
cheer; all may yet be well!” 

But he spoke too soon. A bend in the river brought 
them close in shore, when suddenly from the woods a 
band of Sepoys rushed vpon them, and ere they 
could resist, the whole party were once more at the 
mercy of their enemies. 

The young chief was securely bound. He made a 

werful effort to free himself from his bonds, but 
it was in vain. 

With the blood starting from beneath the ligaments 
that held him, he said, “My home is among the hills. 
Take me, and those who are with me, through the val- 
ley of the Oude, and by my father’s beard, I swear 
that your coffers shal! be filled.” 

“ Ah !” laughed or rather sneered, a Hindoo. “The 
Nana bids high for fugitives.” 

“The Nana Sahib ?’ 

“ Even so, brother.” 

“You would not—you cannot sell us to that fiend 
in human shape. No; you are Hindoos—you cannot. I 
throw myself on the protection of your gods.” 

The Sindee raised cries of rage and fear, for they 
dreaded that the young mountain chief would utter 
some Brahminical invocation they would be compelled 
to attend to; and crowding about the prisoners, they 
hurried them along a narrow path among the trees. 
Then they passed over a small slip of planted ground, 
to the door of a strange-looking building, half-bunga- 
low and half temple. 

Cries and shrieks, and uncouth sounds of all des- 
criptions came from the interior of this building, and 
the appearance of several other dirty and begrimed 
figures, in the dervish costume, at once convinced 
= that some portion of the place contained an 
idol. 

The great dread of the young chief was, that he 
should be separated from his friends; and it was an 
immense relief to him, when they were all thrust 
through a narrow doorway into a small oblong cham- 
ber, and the door closed upon them. 

This chamber, at first, coming as they did, from the 
open air, appeared to be quite dark, but as soon as 
their eyes became accustomed to it, they found they 
could see well enough by the light that straggled in 
through the numerous crevices in the walls. 

“ Oh, friend—true and dear friend,” said Bessie, ad- 
dressing Jeffur. “ What will be the end of this? 
Must we die ?” 

“No, no. Heaven sees us through the roof of 
this temple, as truly as from the blue sky above it. Be 
hopeful yet.” 

“But what can we do? Oh! say Jeffur, can you 
suggest any course of action which may serve us ?” 

“Hush. Let me listen !” 

Jeffur placed his ear close to one of the rough board 
walls of the bungalow, while the rest of the party kept 
a strict silence. 

“ Swift as the wind,” said a voice without, “ these 
are ours. The other two are doomed. Say to the 
Nana, that there are four. He will not care for the 
hill chief. He offers many rupees for each fugitive, 
and he shall have them. If their heads will do, tell 
him we will send them. If otherwise, he may have 
them alive, to work his will upon them. Off and 
or ! swift runner as you are, and your reward shall 

at.” 
here was a rushing sound of feet, and the Hindoo 
runner was off to sell the captives to the Nana. 

Jeffur, for a moment, was in deep thought, then he 
said, “Who will try with his teeth, to release my 
hands from the cords that hold them. It may be 
done ?” 
. 6 "Deed then,” said Sandy, “ that’s a good thought. 

Before another word could be said, the door was 
flung open, and what seemed at first to be a dead body, 
was flung in, and the door closed again. Then the 
apparent dead body suddenly rolled ever, and a voice 
cried out, “ Hilloa ! who are you all, eh ?” 

The party in the bungalow might well put that 
question to the new comer,who was a very slim young 
man in the faded and torn uniform of an English en- 
sign. His hands were secured in the same way as 
those of our party, and there was a quantity of blood 
on his head and face, clotting his fair hair and slight 
mustache. 

“Deed, your honor,” said Sandy, “I canna, as in 
duty bound, salute you; but I ken ye weel. Ye are 
Ensign Monkton, of the 34th. And mony a time I 
saw your honor working away at the few guns we had 
at Cawnpore.” 

“ Ah, that’s true. 





And these ladies? God bless 





me. How is it you are here? For myself, — 
. é 


Anstey and I got on shore from one of the foremost 
boats after they were swamped by that rascal Nana 
Sahib’s artillery—after the capitulation you know. We 
wandered about, half-starved for some time, till we 
were pounced upon and taken by a party of native sol- 
diery.’ 

“And we, sir,” said Jeffur,” escaped from Cawn- 
re.” 

“ But you are a native ?” 

“Yes,” said Bessie. “and our dearest and best 
friend. Jeffur Khan has saved us.” 

“ Are you Jeffur Ahib Khan, then? If so, I have 
heard of you, for one of our guards said that Nana 
Sahib would give alac of rupees for you alive, and 
half a lac for you dead. 

Jeffur smiled. 

“ Well,” added the young officer, “ they flung An- 
stey and me into a pigstye of a place, with a hideous 
idol at one end, more like an ape than anything else.” 

“The monkey god of the Hindoos,” said Jeffur. “TI 
know it.” 

“Well, they were good enough then, to say they 
would sacrifice us to it at sunset; but one of the old 
priests suddenly cried out that I was too thin—not fat 
enough for the honor; and then pulled me out and 
flung me in here. But this won’t do; we must try and 
get out of this.” 

“Twas just about to try and bite away the thongs 
wee tie up our young friend’s hands there,” said 
Sandy. ; 

“ Then you will fail at it,” said the Ensign. “1 
tried it with Anstey, and couldn’t do it. They are as 
tough as iron. Hush! do you hearthat? What on 
earth is it ?” 

A strange, shrieking chant came so plainly on their 
ears, that it was evident but a partition separated 
them from the performers of it. Jeffur immediately 
ran his eyes and hands over the sidewall of the room, 
and finding a chink, he motioned to the officer to come 
and look through. 

The sight that met theireyes was strange and hor- 
rible. 

On a sort of raised seat. or throne, sat the most hid- 
eous idol, in the shape of an ape, that the imagination 
could conceive, and several of the dervishes were 
marching round it, each with a long, crooked knife in 
his hand, yelling out some prayer in a shrieking voice 
that was enough to curdle the blood to listen to it. 

“ That’s the very place they brought me from,” said 
the Ensign in a whisper to Jeffur, “and poor Anstey 
is‘ still behind the idol. Oh, for freedom, a good 
sword in my hand, and but half a dozen of my own 
company with fixed bayonets! By Jove, I shall go 
wild !” 

“Hush !” said Jeffur, “ they wait the sunset, There 
will be nothing done till then. Ah!” 

“ Hush ! hat is that ?” 

A shout from without attracted their attention, and 
they heard a panting voice, as of one who had lost 
breath, say, “The Nana will send a guard for the 
prisoners, and such a price as shall make rich all who 
even saw them captured—or possibly, he will ride 
hither himself. This jewel he sends as earnest of his 
liberality. 1 have said. On my head be it. My lord 
is exalted in the eyes of the Nana.” 


“ Rest, faithful Zelib,” said another voice. “It is 
well done, and great shall be your reward.” 

“ We are lost, I fear,” said Jeffur. 

A sudden gloom fell upon the room. The Indian 


twilight was close at hand. Bessie uttered one sob 
and flung herself upon the neck of her sister. Jeffur 
shook with strong emotion. 

“Oh! if my life would but be accepted,” he said, 
* as the sacrifice, and you, dear one, be saved, I should 
die content.” 

“No, no !” sobbed Bessie; we will die together !” 

She did not change her position, but she stretched 
out one hand as well as her bonds would permit her 
towards Jeffur, and he clasped it with both his. 

Suddenly then, Bessie, with a strange shuddering 
movement, leant back on her knees, with her eyes 
fixed to the ceiling of the place, and her lips parted, 
but uttered no sound. 

“ What is it ? 

“Hush ! hush ! 
it is, it is! 
all of you!” 
There was a rustling sound at a particular part of 
the ceiling, and portion of the rough bark of which it 
was composed fell to the floor. A hand and an arm 
was visible, as well as a face, and in her own sweet, 
kindly accents, Highland Jessie said, gently, “ God 
bless and keep all dear friends here.” 
Bessie gave a half-delirious cry of joy. Sandy sprang 
to his feet, and looking up to the ceiling, with his eyes 
full of tears, he said, “ Eh, lassie, but you look for all 
the world like an angel coming just right doon frae the 
clouds to us. Blessings on your sweet een! If you 
are no the Highland lassie that was good and kind to 
mony a sick and wounded man at Cawnpore, I’m just 
a blind dotard !” 
“Hush !” said Jessie, “ Not a word ! hush !” 
She suddenly disappeared, and the door was flung 


Oh, what is it?” said Jeffur. 
Am I mad ?—a face—God—yes— 
Jessie—Jessie ! saved ! saved. Look—look 
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open by a Hindoo officer, with a tulwar in his hand. 
He scowled on the prisoners as_ he said, ‘“‘ What cries 
were those that reached the ears of the guard? Fer- 
inghee devils, know you not your doom is near? Ha! 
even now the cymbals of the Nana’s guar come on 
the evening air. Make more such shouts and cries, 
and I will make my sword drink the blood of some of 
you. Peace I say !” 

As he left the hut, he struck the young Ensign in 
the face with the hilt of his tulwar. 

The blood of the young Englishman was aroused, 
and a prisoner, and his hands tied as they were, he 
could not brook the insult, but made a rush at the 
Hindoo, who, however, stepped through the door, and 
violently closed it, as he uttered a loud and insulting 
laugh. 

“Well,” said the Easign, “T only hope, my good 
friend, I may get within arm’s length of you some 
day.” 

“For the love of the life of those dearer to ns than 
life itself,” said Jeffur, “ be still. Bessie, tell me, is it 
an English angel you have called to your rescue ?” 

“No, no. It isa dear friend. We call her High- 
land Jessie. She was with us in many a wild adven- 
ture; and after the capitulation of Cawnpore, I knew 
not her fate, for she was not of those who were in the 
Assembly room after the boats had been fired upon by 
order of the Nana. We mourned her dead. Ah! 
look ! Look again !” 

All eyes were now bent upon the opening in the 
roof, through which appeared the hand and arm of 
Jessie again. Then Bessie ventured to speak in a low 
tone, “ Jessie, dear Jessie, are you indeed in life. How 
did you escape ?” 

“JT hid under the boat, and they did not see me, I 
was so far in the water. Oh, it was a dreadful time ! 
I fled then, and climbed the tree against which this 
place is built, for I saw them dragging some English 
prisoners here, and they spoke of a temple. Who can 
help me a little, and I will come down to you ?” 

* Alas!” Jessie, we are all bound, so far as our 
hands go.” 

“Will a knife help you e 

“Deed will it,” said Sandy. “ Fling it down, lassie, 
and [ll just pick it up in my mouth, and manage to 
do some good with it.” 

A knife came clattering down, at the moment that 
the door was flung wide, and amid a blaze of torches 
there staggered into the place no less a person than 
Loll Tall, the confidential minister of Nana Sahib. 
He was evidently the worse for some sort of vinous 
compound, and as the glare of the torches fell upon 
his bloodshot eyes and bloated visage, he looked 
the very personification of cruelty and rapacity. His 
dress was gorgeous in the extreme, and blazed with 
jewels, Closely following him, and, indeed, upon 
whose shoulders he now and then condescended to 
lean, was a civil servant of the Nana’s, of inferior 
degree. 

As he entered the room, Loll Tall sought with his 
right hand, the hilt of his scimitar, while with his 
left, he leant on the arm of his menial; but somehow 
the sword-hilt had got so entangled in the robe of 
cloth of gold he wore, that although he nearly threw 
himself down in the effort, he could not find it. 

“Now, by the Sacred Ganges!” he said, “it is well 
that we left our sword on our musnud, or die they 
should. Ah, eh, who dared to speak to (hiccup)—to 
Loll Tall, the great Lahodoor of the (hiccup) universe ? 
Where are the accursed Feringhee prisoners?” added 
Loll Tall. ‘Oh, there they are! Dog, and son of a 
dog, jackasses shall siton your mother’s graves! I 
have said it.” 


o” 


‘Great lord,” said the courtier, ‘the Nana said he 


would fain see the accursed Feringhees in the morning; 

and that he would cleave to the brain, with his own 

scimitar, whoever touched them, until he came to de- 

vise such a death for them as he should think proper.” 
Loll Tall looked staggered for a moment at this. 


Presently he said.“ Bring hither the wire ropes! 


Tis well! We will be very safe for this one night!” 


Some twisted wire was brought, and added to the 
cords that held the hands of the prisoners; and then, 
sentinels being posted all around the bungalow at only 
six paces distant from each other, the intended victims 


of the Nana were once more left alone. 


For a few moments all was silence, then they heard 
the voice of Highland Jessie calling to them from the 


aperture above. 
“Have you the knife ?” she cried. 


“Yes,” answered Jeffur, “but we are all so be securely 


bound, that we caunot use it.” 


“ Then,” said Jessie, ‘ if you will all stand beneath 
me to break my fall, I will be down in an instant and 


release you.” 


The advice was promptly attended to; Jessie alighted 
safely upon their shoulders, and then jumped nimbly to 


the floor. 


Having possessed herself of the knife, she with some 
difficulty, severed the cords that bound Jeffur, then he, 
taking the knife from her hand, quickly released the rest ‘cause she has no money ; and men can’t afford to mar- 
penniless women now coals are so dear. Beauty goes 
wn as coals go up. It is a mere item in the Stock Ex- 


of the party. 


There was now 8 whispered consultation .as to what 


should be next done. They knew that Captain Anstey 
was a prisoner in the temple adjoining their own place 
of confinement, and the Ensign would not think of es- 
caping without first attempting to release his comrade. 
Jeffur soon settled the matter. With his knife he 
soon severed the thongs that bound together the plank- 
ing of the bungalow ; two planks were quickly removed. 
and _— and the young Ensign stepped into the Hindoo 
temple. 

With a whispered caution to keep silence, Captain An- 
stey was released, while Sandy, who had cautiously en- 
tered, and was peering about as wellas the faint light 
would permit, discovered some weapons behind the 
monkey god. 

To secure these, aud return to the fumales, was the 
work of a few moments. Then it was that the planks 
did welcome service for, placing them up to the apert- 
ure at the top, the whole party quickly asceuded, drew 
the planks after them, and were completely hidden from 
sight in the spreading branches of a large Sosa tree. 
Another whispered consultation, and then, cautiously 
amidst profound silence, they gradually crept along 
the branches until they reached the extreme verge of 
the tree. They could just see the river in the early 
morning light, and what wasa more cheering sight a 
boat moored at its side. 

To slip from the lowering branches of the tree, and 
reach the boat, was a few moments’ work for the fugi- 
tives; but ere they could enter it, there were loud 
shouts from the rear. 

“We are pursued,” said Jeffur. ‘Quick, for your 
lives. The ladies first, while we keep the enemy in 
check.” 

Mrs. Fletcher and her child, Bessie and Jessie, were 
quickly in the boat, and then followed their protectors. 
They had scarcely pushed off when the Sepoys were 
uponthem. In was but a short and decisive encounter, 
for the boat shot out into midstream, and carried by the 
swift current, was soon out of danger. 

Their journey down the river was not unattended 
with danger, but with brave hearts, they kept on their 
way till they approached Lucknow. They then landed, 
and soon encountered a British officer, who had been 
leading a sortie. 

At sight of Jeffur and his friends he halted, and ad- 
vanced to them. 

English fugitives,” he cried. “With a prisoner.” 
“No,” said Bessie, ‘‘a friend and deliverer. Can you 
tell us where we are ?” 

“Close to Lucknow. We belong to the force under 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and have come out ona sortie 
from the city. 

“Thank God !” cried Mrs. Fletcher, ‘‘ we are saved at 
last! Oh! thank God for all mercies!” 

{To be continued in our next.] 





[From Once a Week.) 


IN THE DARK. 
CHAPTER I. 

“What shall we do to amuse him ?” 
“ Oh, there is always the river ; and when he is tired 
of that we can drive to Byssham Woods, and picnic, 
or take him to see the catacombs in the Park Place. 
After all he is not the Czar, that we need worry our- 
selves to death over his entertainment.” 
It is I who say this, in a slightly fretful tone, which 
makes my good cousin look on me with a mild par- 
sonical rebuke. After all it is rather upsetting to a 
mild village vicar to have to entertain a London belle 
and areal, live guardsman at the same time. If I 
were one of his young lady parishioners, or only a 
cousin, he might give me the rebuke in words ; being 
an heiress, however, and visitor, he merely looks re- 
monstrance. 
To my great surprise the London belle, a Miss Tre- 
maine, and his wife’s niece, puts in a word of comfort. 
“J don’t think you need be afraid of Capt. Gayle 
requiring much amusement, uncle. There is nothing 
he dislikes so much, in general.” 
Shakespeare says that a low voice is “an excellent 
thing in woman.” Don’t you think that Shakespeare 
sometimes tells—crams? Surely there are low voices 
which are not excellent, voices which seem to glide 
into your ear like cod liver oil—voices which creep 
when others run, and yet always reach you first. Laura 
Tremaine has a skin like white satin, dove-like eyes of 
rich, moist brown, and a long, round throat, on which 
her graceful head sways like some fair garden lily. 
Men rave about Laura, fight as to who shall hold her 
bouquet, and make compact groups round her chair 
directly she makes her appearance. “ven Benedicks 
fall victims to the witchery of her liquid eyes, and 
happy wives grow dim at the mention of her name. 
The wonder is that she is not married ; that at twen- 
ty-five any girl so wonderfully, seductively lovely 
should be still unappropriated by any one of her nu- 
merous adorers, while dozens of other girls, less beau- 
tiful, and infinitely less run after, are going off every 
day. My cousin, the Reverend John, says it is be- 





vA 


change. My cousin’s wife says Laura is difficile, and 
hints at matches she might have made if she had only 
taken a little trouble. 

I am rather of Laura’s opinion in this matter, how- 
ever, and think that fish who require so much “play” 
before they can be made to bite are seldom worth 
the landing. My fish bite soon enough, indecently 
soon sometimes, considering that I have had to say 
“No” three times since I “came out,” fourteen months 
ago; but there is no triumph in the fact. Almost 
any fish will rise to a golden bait, and mine isso ve 
as am so heavily, enormously weighted. 
Nineteen, no imbecility in the family, and one hun- 
dred thousand pounds! Could the most self-abnega- 
tory of raankind refuse that ? The answer is humili- 
atingly easy. I feel humiliatingly small whenever it 
occurs to me, and am thankful that Providence and 
my deceased parents have kindly settled my fate for 
me beforehand by bestowing me and my fortune in 
prospectu on Dallas Gayle, the only son of an old 
friend, whose estate runs side by side with ours. 

On second thoughts, I am not always thankful ; not 
to-day, at any rate, when Dallas is coming for the ex- 
press purpose of settling this old arrangement. It is 
not pleasant to be bound down to “love, honor and 
obey” some one unknown, while your young affections 
are as yet centered in the pap bottle ; to be ticketed 
“Sold” before nature has more than sketched you in 
barest monochrome, or the buyer emerged into knick- 
erbockers. I should like to know what Dallas is like; 
to see whether he says, Haw! don’t know weally ; 
never could guess widdles,” when T ask him why Dr. 
Kenealy and his client are alike, and subsides into 
loomy and offended unintelligence when I briskly 


reply: 

Me a they both got into trouble Wapping 
(whopping) relations. How can you be so stupid ?” 

I should like to know whether he is the sort of man 

to call you a goose, and take you on his knee ; or to 
make the whole house miserable if his little toe aches, 
and keep a vocabulary of pretty things to say to lad- 
ies who are not of his family. As it’ happens, I know 
nothing about Dallas. When we were wee children 
(when I was wee, at least,) we were put to play to- 
gether, and he set me in a big cucumber frame that I 
couldn’t get out of, and went off to fish for stickle- 
backs in the pond by himself. After that he went to 
school. After that my parents died, and J went to 
school. After that he was at college, and, owing to 
his mother’s death, we did not even meet in vacations; 
his being spent at home, mine with Aunt Kanny in 
Wales or Cousin John in Berkshire. After that I came 
out, and he, by ill luek, was with his regiment at Gib- 
raltar. After that, just before the next season, he 
came home; and I, by more ill luck, took the measles, 
and had to rusticate at the rectory. Now I am well 
again—have been so some time, indeed. August has 
come; Miss Tremaine has withdrawn her charms from 
evacuated London, and come too. Dallas iscoming— 
might have been here before if his manifold engage- 
ments had allowed him to accept the invitations sent 
immediately after my recovery. 
And I knowing nothing about him—nothing more 
than his photos say—/. ¢., broad shoulders, straight 
legs, good forehead, and wide mouth, hair curly—and 
the last of these was taken three years ago! He 
may be god or devil for aught I can tell ; and yet in 
a few weeks I shall have fixed the day for marrying 
him. He will have gone through the formula of ask- 
ing, “ Will you marry me, Miss Jerningham ?” I that 
of uttering the prearranged “Yes ;” and it will all be 
settled without any romance, or sentiment, or lover's 
quarrels, doubts, and agonies whatsoever. Well, af- 
ter all, it is a great saving of trouble ; only at nine- 
teen one does not much care about trouble ; and I 
should like to know why Miss Tremaine, who has sat 
through so many discussions of the absent hero with- 
out taking any part in them, should now, on the eve 
of his coming, suddenly allude to him as to one with 
whom she is well acquainted. In the causeless irrita- 
tion of the moment I speak out. ‘ 
“Do you know Captain Gayle, then, Laura? Why 
did you never say so ?” 

Her beautiful brown eyes open with gentle surprise. 
“I have met him in London,” she says, quietly. 
“ You never told me so.” 

“Did I not ?” with a little hauteur. “Possibly I 
have not mentioned some hundreds of other acquain- 
tances. It is surely not necessary.” 

I feel snubbed. “Not now for the first time am I to 
learn that Miss Tremaine does not like me. The Rev- 
erend John looks at his watch. ' 

“ A quarter to five,” he says, “and he is to come 
by the 5:10 train ; isn’t he, Daisy?” (This to me.) 
“Now, who is going to take the pony carrfage into 
Henley to meet him ?. It’s too hot for the water, I 
suppose, or you two girls could row down, and he 
could bring you back.” 

“ Perhaps he can’t row,” I suggest. ‘“Can’t Jane 

eee, ¢ o” 
go, if it is necessary that he should be met ? 
John shakes his head. 
“ Jane can’t leave Tommy, his teeth are so trouble- 







































some ; and I have my sermon to write, Daisy, don’t 
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be inhospitable. What would you think if you had|her twice—once to ask me if I won’t have some oranges | ple now. It makes me sick and shuddering in a mo- 


been met by only a servant ?” a la neige, once to answer some question from Jane. 
“Tam not Capt. Gayle,and perhaps there is nothing | For the first time in my life, I begin to believe myself 
he dislikes so much as being met,” I answered saucily, | capable of disliking some one almost as much as Miss 
glancing at Laura. Tremaine dislikes me. 
She docs not smile; on the contrary, she is very 
pale. A minute afterward I hear her telling John, in 


her soft semai-whisper, that she has a terrible headache.| —pyajjas has been here a week. It is cight days and 
She does not think she can stay down stairs or appear : : 4 


pe antes pee. Spey ‘heat “ppes" eight nights this morning since I first saw him—since 
oe —— ” bie bosk : — iit vp ys a oe the day we sat side by side at dinner, and he stared per- 
eh lg. Dasa ar ay ttle chest, and begins) sistently at Laura Tremaine. He does not stare at her 
sumbling for the prescription, Laura stands waiting] now, He seldom looks at hardly ever speaks to her 
pape Lense: her flower-like head a little bent, | and she avoids him with almost marked decision. I need 
wae er . aa. it falling through the open French) not have been sulky that first evening, for ever since 
y a Sere = > — a we , 
oie 7 on ve crisped white dress and clasped then, he has devoted himself to me, not obtrusively, but 
ny s. n the window sill [ recline warm and flush-| vith a sort of lazy, bien entendu attention—a balf-lan 
a my ‘ere rs a great tub of azaleas, pink, white, guid, half good-tempered readiness to gratify my little 
and red, broken half-lights trembling through the|\hims and pleasures, which is, I suppose, all that a mus- 
leaves upon my insignificant little face and crumpled | gular youn com is capable of in ie oa ‘of courtship in 
muslin gown, Outside the gnats are making a little + eae eede ae Me hens wate eit iale of vom 
black cloud in the yellow, burning sunshine. There is a ia shies Select Ghanian He hes ridden with me and 
smell of Summer in the air, a weight of hot grass and lened ‘qreeniet ith tne. We hes even veel’ cleed @ 
southern-scented heliotrope. John goes on puzzling pray — Ss a : 9a 
over seosite and belledens : ’ little and submitted to be read to, closing his eyes, how- 
: and belladonna, — Ie can't make out) ever and sleeping very sweetly and soundly during the 
whether Laura is fair or not. Her eyes are dark; and latter enjo og John and , So treat he oon Fike 
in by a ae? door opens, and James announces— enga oll sane . I sappoce we are engaged, but Faeroe 
We all i yg For one moment I see Laura’s hands nam Beer » oA ant awe _ enantang . ee 
rage rapa till the soft, white flesh grows dark- little a ' Pile pot edt oT A wea v3 I 
cr ‘or ° : 
J ah 7 a = the slender fingers. Fo: ne | haven’t already fallen in love with some one else. He 
moment, athwart that bar of gold-dusted sunshine, I see] 41% mean to let it be all “ taken for granted.” I have 
rhe , yarn ae Geng at her a = apres. begun to puzzle a good bit over this ; Tod to be—oh ! so 
iquiry; and then Laura is gone, and John is shaking| | “he " 
hands os —o _— man I have ever aroncrle Ae fay pg phy, every Could I ever 
seen. Sucha man! Ah, heavens! the Greeks of old : 
See Som, sad wocettp em. openly 00 Month, TIES cre “een the otpiek ink oats pot 
‘arnassus. is women who defy t , and ot the ° r P 
out their worship in the wien i po galling aoe relieve the flat, hot, greenness of the close-shaven lawn. 
that is all the difference. And yet they are no better | Clumps of overblown roses, masses of scorching scarlet 
than other men: museles do not mean magnanimity; size geraniums, shake down fresh contributions of color at 
is not always coexistant with sanctity; beauty of faco is) ¢Very passing step or naa ag ng the sky is 
not inseparable from ugliness of soul. With the gener-|™¢ vault of pure, dazzling at pe t “Only. 18 one 
osity of nineteen, I make Dallas a present of all these| Sheet of dimpling, dancing, silver flame. Only under 
inward charms, to match the outer ones. With the |e bank, where the trees hang out their broad, thick- 
headlong hurry of nineteen, I fall fiercely, furiously in leaved — there is a band of shadow, dark, cool, and 
love with the individual for whom Ihave been 80 pro- sharply defined against Rea ae banree,, There our 
roti destined from my babyhood, the individual I boat is lying, a heap of s — oy — s in the stern, 
os 7 been — rc aoanigs. for bs last six weeks. - — es an On Worbl Hy peries, in Me beet 
My face is scarlet as a peony, when John introd andsome than any ) , Is 1n 
as “ Your old friend, Miss erningham,” = sg flannels, is splicing one of the tiller ropes. Laura and i 
Te ee ee ae ee ee an er all ceednagn the bond, Gooameing hich stefh ee toot 
nd to be taken in ’ , : “ 
grasp. il tid turn at the assistantoar. Jane, a little higher up on the 
Ah, well, one is only young once. “Men find women |!awa, is trying to bribe Tommy to let go of her dress, 
fools, and leave them cynics,” saith one who, being a|ad cease his ear piercing howls to be allowed to accom- 
man, ought to know. At nineteen, folly is natural and Pany us. Rec are going to show Dallas the catacombs 
elightful. at Park place. 
It is, perhaps, also natural that, in the happy agitati Do you know what these catacombs are? If you have 
f rag hig be. ageing in tho vicinity of Henley-on-Thames y 
of my own mind, I pay small attention to a certain em-|¢¥eT been at or in the vicinity of Henley-on-Thames you 
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wise his manner is preoceupied, and his glance wanders| ‘This individual is beside us now, for we are all group- 
to the door through which Laura vanished into the li-|ed around a rough doorway, much encumbered with 
brary. Afterwards I remember it all. Now I am quite| brambles, and cut in the side of the hill. As he unlocks 
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in your whole life—the most angelic nose, and eyes 2 





ment. 

Presently, quite close behind, there is a low, eager 
whisper, then a quick rustle, and some one—some one 
in grass-cloth like me—glides rapidly past me withouta 
sound. The next moment there is a hand, a strong, 
stern hand, on my shoulder, and I hear the whisper 
again, in my ear this time. 

“Why did you do that?” it says as angrily as is con- 
sistent with perfect lowness. ‘‘ Will it hurt you for me 
to speak to you this once ?” 

By “that” I suppose he means the involuntary start 
I give as his hand tightens on me. Instead of answer- 
ing, I begin to tremble like a child. Has the moment 
for mutual avowals come at last? 

“IT must speak,” Dallas says in the same intensely 
earnest whisper, “and you must listen. Ob, my darling, 
forgive me I cannot bear itany longer. I tried—God 
knows I[ tried—not to love you: to keep out of your way. 
It was you who came here voluntarily. Why did you? 
In Heaven’s name, why did you, unless—” 

He breaks off, and 1 can make no answer. I came— 
of course you know that from the first—that he might 
have an opportunity of settling that old arrangement; 
but Lean hardly say as much. His hand glides from my 
shoulder to my waist. His voice goes on, persuasive now, 
with a perfect tenderness in it which I have never heard 
before—shall never, never hear again, in this world or 
the next. 

“My darling, my queen lily, I love you. You know 
I love you. 1 have nothing whatever but love to offer 
you while my father lives. It is the blindest, cruelest 
selfishness to try and lead you, who could marry a Duke 
if you would, into utter poverty.” (Poverty! and what 
of my hundred thousand pounds, and his good old place ? 
His next words answer the last query.) ‘ Haylands is 
fearfully, heavily mortgaged. My father had much ado 
to keep it from old Jerningham, and I’ve helped to en- 
cumber it with my extravagance. He can’t cut me out 
of the entail; but if I refuse to marry as I am ordered, 
he c»n and will stop my present income and turn me out 
of the house during his life. Laura, can you forgive me 
for first trying to win your love, when I knew it would 
be ruin for yon; and then, tvo late, tearing myself away, 
and trying—trying with all my might—to sell myself to 
that little foolish thing and her money? Laura, I ean- 
not. Wor:hless, mean, and extravagant as I am I can’t 
do that, while there is even one chance that you would 
love me well enough to brave poverty at my side. Oh! 
my darling, tell me if it is so—tell me honestly; and I 
will leave here to-morrow, sell out, and slave day and 
vight till I’ve earned some sort of a honte for you It 
may be long waiting, but if you love me, my beautiful 
sweet, if you only love me—” 

For one moment he pauses, with something like a gasp; 
then, with a sort of fieree desperation— 

‘Tf not, I may as well go to the dogs, or marry that 
red-cheeked child, with all her chatter and gush. It 
would be much the same, as far as my happiness goes, 
once you were lost to me.” 

He has hurried out these words, one after another, with 
only that one pause, and then he finds no interruption. 
From the momentthat he utters her name—the moment 
that it flashes on me thai he is speaking to her, not me 
—all power of answer, or speech of any sort, has ebbed 
from me; and yet, oh, Dallas, Dallas! that | could ever 
have been so blindly, madly, conceited as to dream of 
your caring for me when she was by! that the shatter- 
ing of my dream should have driven every drop of warm 
life-blood in my body back to my heart, and made me 
reel and stagger so that, but for that supporting arm, I 
should have fallen down there at his feet, and betrayed 
the story of my own utter folly and weakness. 

Thank God, he holds me too tightly for that! Thank 
God that, before he can speak again, Jane and Tommy 
are stumbling on us from behind! ‘There could not be 


_a better restorative. Dallas drops his arm as if shot, 


| 


and turns to speak to her with more readiness than men 
in general show in such emergencies. I rush blindly 














I have not seen Miss Tremaine till then, though she 
1s busy holding down Tommy’s legs from vigorous efforts 
at kicking his mother’s face. Now I stop short; yet 
surely there is no oceasion for that look of cold, con- 
temptuous surprise in her face. Is not Dallas mine, to 
praise or not, as I like? 

Perhaps Miss Tremuine would sneer a second time if 
she could see the trouble I am takicg to dress for din- 
ner to-day—I, who never care how I look in general; 
but J Jo take trouble. I want to please my future lord. 
I turn over all my dresses, and select a silk—soft and 
thick, of shimmery, silvery green—not, perhaps, the 
dress best suited to nineteen, but exquisite in itself, and 
exquisitely made. I make Thomson strain up my hair 
till the back of my neck nearly cracks in two, and plait 
it in close yellow coils on the top of my head; and then 
I go down stairs, and am taken in to dinner by Dallas. 
Laura sits opposite to us. In the simplest of white mus- 
lins, with one half-blown Gloire de Dijon rose nestling 
in the wavy masses of her gold-brown hair, with the 
low, red sunset behind, making warm reflections over 
cloud-white robe and cream-white flesh, she looks more 
than lovely—almost divine. Dallas takes his eyes off 


dark dress—it will be irretrievably ruined in those jon in the dark, knocking myself against sharp corners, 
dark, dusty passages. Dallas and Laura have dropped | slipping past Laura, and aiuwost thrusting the guide 
a little behind. He seems to be speaking earnestly, and|against the wall as I dash out into the great glitter- 
she is whitely, wofully pale. As I glance back at them, |ing gare of yellow sunlight and green, green earth. 

she comes hurriedly forward and suggests that she here are “‘ my red cheeks and chatter” now? Ah, 
should stay outside. She is tired; she has been there|reader, have not you known what it is to feel horribly, 
before, and--and— It is the first time I have ever deathly pale ; to know by intuition that you are whiter 
seen Laura Tremaine agitated. Jane will not hear of|than any chajk-marks on your dress? ura is pale, 
leaving her. She will be nervous herself without Laura. too. There is an expression of mingled fright, joy and 
There may be strange tourists about the grounds, and |sorrow on her face, which only I understand. She at- 
Laura would have to find her way alone down the hill. |taches herself to Jane obstinately. I attach myself to 

Dallas turns round. Tommy, whom I do not favor in general ; but anything 
“You must come,” he says, in deep, authoritative un- rather than walk with Dallas—Dallas, who is not pale, 
dertone. but flushed with a sort of proud, happy audacity. Does 

And Laura yields. I glide on quickly after the guide. not silence give consent? Little wonder his eyes rest 
Huffed? Yes, decidedly huffed. Why should Laura)with such open, daring tenderness on Laura’s downcast 
obey my master ? face all the livelong journey home. 

We are all in thick darkness now. Our footsteps} We are there at last 1 detect and thwart Dallas in 
make no sound in the light, pulverous soil. [seem some jan attempt at speaking to Miss ‘Tremaine aside. She 
way in advance, for Jane’s voice, cheering on her cl!cst goes to her room. We below join in complaints of the 
hope, comes to me dimly from the background. Noone heat and abuse of the ei.tacombs. 
else speaks. ‘There might be no one else in the cata-. “So damp, so dirty.” 
combs; and the apples smell stronger than ever inthe “ Daisy has not got back her color yet.” 
close, damp air. 1 can never bear the scent ofan aP-| “ Of course not. Bad air always makes me pale. In 
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the Metropolitan Underground I am positively ill—sicx 
—as sick as I can be, always.” 

This in a sort of defiant reply to Dallas’ mild look of 
disgust. He goes to his room, “‘ to have a smoke,” he 
says. I hear the key turn in the lock. It is a noisy 
key. I shail be sure to hear it when he unlocks it 
again ; and Laura’s room is at the other side of the 
house. I don’t think they could mect without my know- 
ing it, and I am determined they shall not—not till I 
am out of the house, and far, far away. 

Unwilling to lose time, and in a miserable, feverish 
hurry, which will not let me rest, I open fire, directly 
we are alone, with : 

“ Cousin John, I am going away.” 

“Going away,” he repeats, stupefied. ‘‘ Where ?” 

“Back to Wales, to grandmamma; and to-morrow. 
Please don’t say a word. Please don’t, Jane—I must 

0.” 
“But why? What is the matter?” they both ery 
together in utter amazement. 

“Simply that I have made up my mind that I won’t 
and can’t marry Dallas Gay'e.” 

‘ Not—marry—Capt. Gayle !” repeats John, more 
astounded than ever. “Why, I thought—we all 
thought—you were quite in—you liked him immensely.” 

* Nonsense, Daisy,” Jane puts in before I can speak. 
‘This is some childish folly. You are jealous of Laura, 
you silly girl.” 

“ Laura!” repeats John; “ why, he —she—they never 
speak—never—” 

‘Of course not,” interrupts his wife. ‘ Daisy, don’t 
be foolish. Laura shall go away if you like. Indeed, 
her stepmother wants her back.” 

And Jane nods at me encouragingly. 
in indignation : 

“She shall not go away. Jane, how can you? I am 
not jealous of—of any one. I—-I do not want ta marry 
Dallas. I—I don’t like him.” 

How loud we must have been talking! After all, I 
have uot heard the key turn. As I turn round from 
uttering this tremendous lie, I see Dallas standing in 
the open doorway, his face pale with cold, haughty in- 
dignation and surprise. 

We are all limp and gaping in conscious guilt. There 
isa dead silence. He breaks it first : 

“T really beg your pardon for my interruption. The 
door being wide open, I did not k ow that you were en- 

gaged in a discussion which—” 

His blue, beautiful eyes are blazing with utter seorn 
and wrath in my direction. He can hardly speak with 
anger ; and yet I, who would have been frightened out 
of my life usually—T, whose cowardice is proverbial, 
am not afraid now. There are moments when one can 
dare anything, and this is one of them. 

“ Dallas,” I said—somehow I have always called him 
by his Christian name—-“ don’t be offended. I should 
have had to say it some time, and it is better now than 
later.” 

“Jt? Really, I hardly understand,” he says, turn- 
ing on me with barely veiled irony. ‘‘ 1 was not aware 
that I had—” 

“ Asked me to marry you?” I interrupted feverishly. 
“ No, of course not ; but as it was always arranged by 
our fathers, and was to come off before | was twenty, [ 
thought I had better speak honestly before you liked 
me enough to ask me.” 

“Thank you,” he says, satirically. ‘No one can 
complain of your frankness, Miss Jerningham, I am 
sure. The whole house could bear witness to it. Then 
I am to understand you throw me over, and will have 
none of me.” 

Do what he will, a great glad light is creeping over 
his face. 

He forgets even poverty in joy at escaping from me. 

‘“‘ Yes,” L say, firmly. ‘‘I am sorry about the prop- 
erty ; you would have managed it better than I; but I 
can’t help it, and zou will have the codicil, anyhow.” 

“What codicil? Daisy, are you mad ?” cries Jane, 
finding voice at last. Captain Gayle, do not mind. She 
is net hectit It was the sun to-day—the bad air. She 
does not know what she is saying.”’ 

“Yes, Jane, I do,” I answer, steadily. ‘He does 
not, and you don’t. But when papa died he left a codicil 
in his will to the effect that if L refused Dallas, he was 
to have five thousand pounds as a compensation for the 
disappointment. Itis not much out of one hundred 
thousand pounds,” I add, laughing a little bitterly, “but 
then it is unencumbered. It is all for peerghs and 
there is no me to be taken with it.” 

‘‘My dear Daisy.” sobs Jane, beginning to cry with 
vexation, “‘as if losing you were not worse than any 
other loss—than——” 

“ Miss Jerningham evidently puts ‘mercenery ’ down 
among the list of my unlikeable qualities,” observes 
Dallas, with stinging emphasis, which almost brings the 
tears into my eyes. 

He need not be so cruel. In desperate fear of break- 
ing down, I go up to him, both my hands outstretched 
in childish deprecation. 

“von’t! Indeed, I never thought that. 


1 burst out, 


I do like 


you as a friend, but marriage is so different, and you of life with greater success, partnered with a good hus- 
cannot care much about me yet. I—I’m not very nice— band. Happy will be the bride the sun shines on; and 


not at all I think.” 


on me. Because I am making him so happy. 
even forgive my impertinence. 

** 7 think you pice,” he says. 

And then we both hear er step upon the stairs. I 
pull my hands away, and rush, without looking at her, 
away up to my own room, to howl at leisure over my 
packing. 

I have never seen either of them since. 
——_ > 








(From Chambers’ Journal.) 
LUCKY OMENS. 


What an exhibition of human weakness is made in 
the petty superstitions regarding so-called omens, and 
lucky and unlucky days! 
these follies, not yet exploded in certain sections of the 
population : 

Odd numbers—barring the ever fatal thirteen—are 

thought to be lucky. The shrill piping of the house- 
hold cricket is prophetic of happiness to the hearth it 
haunts, as surely as the settling of a stork upon a 
Dutchman’s roof-tree, bodes pleasant times to the 
dwellers beneath it. The forlornest of animals, the 
masterless dog, that follows close upon the hecls of a 
night-walker, and will not be balked of companionship, 
is acertain luck-bringer. Black cats should be at a 
premium, considering a stray puss of that hue who takes 
a fancy to establishing himself in a house, introduces 
good fortune with him ; while a cat of any color, whether 
an uninvited visitor or an acknowledged member of the 
family, ought never to be restrained from sharpening 
his talons at the expense of the table’s legs, since. when 
he thus scratches, he scratches for luck. Pat kindly 
the head of the first lamb of spring, if you have the 
chance—it will bring prosperity to you and yours ; but 
avoid the innocent creature if it presents its tail to 
view. Hail the first hearing of the cuckoo’s voice with 
thankfulness, if he salutes you upon your right hand— 
then his greeting is an assurance you will make your 
way in the world, and attain the highest object of your 
ambition ; and begrudge not a sip of good liquor to the 
busy, curious, thirsty fly, dropping into your glass, but 
welcome the intruder as heartily, if not as poetically, 
as Oldys did ; he brings good luck to the glass, and the 
drinker, too. 
To come suddenly upon a couple of magpies, to pick 
up a pin lying with its head towards you, to find—of 
course without seeking—a four-leaved clover, or a bit 
of oldiron, is a matter for rejoicing ; if the iron take 
the shape of a rusty nail or an old horseshoe, the omen 
is so much the more fortunate. Absent-minded and 
careless dressers are likely to be often in luck’s way. 
Te put on any garment wrong side out, provided we 
are not neat cnough to spoi' the charm, is an infallible 
prognostic that something is about to happen, which will 
profit the sloven greatly. Mr. Village tells us, in the 
Connoisscur, how his pretty cousin came down to break- 
fast one morning with her cap on wrong side out, 
whereupon her mother solemnly charged the heedless 
lassie, not to alter her headgear all the day, forfear she 
should change the luck. When the Conqueror was ar- 
raying himself on the morning of Hastings, some one 
hinted he would get the worst of the coming bout, be- 
cause, in his haste, he had donned his mail-shirt hind 
part before; but the ready-witted and confidant Nor- 
man declared it to be a token, that he was about to be 
transformed from a duke into a king ; an interpretation, 
at any rate, not to be disputed a few hours later. 

Trouble will never come near folks whose eyebrows 
meet. Ladies with overmuch down, gentlemen with 
overmuch hair upon their arms and hands, carry about 
them nature’s own guarantee that they are born to be 
rich some day, as rich as those happy individuals whose 
front teeth are set wide apart. Steel belongings, such 
as keys and knives, get rusty by instinct, spite of all 
plans to keep them clean and bright, when some kind- 
hearted soul is laying up riches for their owner’s bene- 
fit. ‘To finda spider upon one’s clothes indicates some 
money is coming tous. ‘The moral of which, Fuller 
says, is this: ‘Such who imitate the industry of that 
aontemptible creature may, by od’s blessing, weave 
themselves into wealth, and procure a plentiful estate.’ 
The appearance of a white speck upon a finger-nail 
warns the owner of the finger a gift is on its way; and 
the same pleasant notification is made by the itching of 
the palm of the right hand; but in that case it is best 
to make assurance doubly sure, and rub the said palm 
against wood ; then ‘ it is sure to be good.’ 

It is not pleasant to stumble up stairs, but there is 
some consolation foi sore shins in knowing that a wed- 
ding will come off in the house ere twelve months have 
passed by, even if the stumbler have no hope of being 
a party concerned in the event Should a spinster or a 
bachelor be inadvertently placed between a married 
pair at the dinner-table, he or she will taste the sweets 
0 
has constant ill-luck at the card-table, will play the gam 





Let us run overa few of 





The tears are very near the brim now; in another|thresheld, she will be a happy mother as well as a con 
minute they will be over. For one moment his hands|tented wife. The old notion prevails in some parts of 
clasp mine ; for one moment his eyes look down kindly 
He will 


France, that when two marriages take place at the same 
time, the bride who first leaves the church; will have a 
boy for her first child. Not long ago, two weddings were 
celebrated simultaneously at Archies. As soon as the 
ceremony wes over, the two couples and their friends, 
made all haste to reach the church door, and, to use a 
sporting phrase, made a dead-heat of it. Neither party 
were inclined to yield precedence, defiant looks were 
exchanged, and things wore a threatening aspect, when 
the mayor, stepping to the front, solved the difficulty by 
giving an arm to each of the brides, and taking them 
out together, to the immense relief of their respective 
friends. 

Chance’s freakish daughter is given to coming and 
going as the fit takes her, but there are ways and means 
of compelling luck to do us suit and service. ‘Thit man 
need feel no doubt about triumphing over his foes who 
takes care to make an end of the first adder that crosses 
his path. If it be sometimes best to take the bull bythe 
horns, it is always advisable to seize a black snail by his, 
and toss him over the left shoulder, for while the first 
may help us out ofa quandary, the last-nained perfor- 
mance insures us success in all our undertakings. In 
default of a black snail, a money-spinner will answer 
the purpose equally well. If too tender-hearted to treat 
snails and spiders so unceremoniously, the seeker after 
good fortune will be just as well off, if he hang an adder- 
skin over the mantel-piece, takes care to keep his fire 
burning through the last night of the year, or dons some- 
thing new on Whitsunday. Farley, of pantomimic fame, 
pinned his faith to a lucky cap of which he was the for- 
tunate possessor. At the first rehearsal of Mother 
Goose, when all was ready, Grimaldi happened to ob- 
serve to Farley that he had not the red cap on hia 
head, which he usually sported on such occasions. ‘I 
will not go on without it’ said Farley, ‘or we shall have 
no luck with the pantomime ! nor would he proceed to 
business until the cap of good fortune had been fetch- 
ed. According to the fishermen of Buckie, full nets 
may be insured by dressing a corpse ina flannel shirt 
stuck over with burs, and wheeling him through the 
town in a barrow. <A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries writes: “ Wife-beating to the effusion of 
blood may be a novel method of securing luck in her- 
ring fishery, but to draw blood is practised in some of 
the fishing villages on the northeast coast of Scotland, 
under the belief that success follows the act. The 
act must be performed on New-year’s Day, and the 
fortune is his only who is the first to shed blood, If 
the morning of the New Year be such as to allow the 
boats of the village to put to sea, there is quite a 
struggle as to which boat will reach the ground first, 
so as to gain the coveted prize, the first shed blood of 
the year. If the weather be unfavorable for fishing, 
those in possession of guns—-and a great many of the 
fishermen’s houses possess One—are out gun in hand, 
along the shore before daybreak, in search of some 
bird or wild animal, no matter how small, that they 
may draw blood, and thus make sure of one year’s 
good fortune.” Another Scottish plan for securing 
good luck for the space of twelve months at least, is 
to draw a bucketful of water from the village well at 
midnight on New-Year’s Eve, and after throwing a 
handful of grass into it, to carry it carefully home. If 
the drawer be a cow-keeper, he uses part of the water 
to wash his dairy utensils, and gives the remainder to 
his cows, in the rather dishonest’ hope, that he will 
thereby obtain the cream of the cows of such of his 
neighbors as use the well, and have not been so wise 
as himself. 

To barter away old shoes for the benefit of the 
‘translator,’ is a sad waste ; there is nothing like well 
worn leather to propitiate fate. The time-honored 
custom of throwing an old shoe after a departing 
friend, in order that his journey may have a prosper 
ous issue, is so ancient and so common, that we only 
mention it here,to remind intending throwers that the 
shoe should belong to the left foot—there is no virtue 
in its fellow ; and that the harder the recipient is hit, 
the happier will be the result. Old shoes are within 
everybody’s reach, but a friend is not always at hand 
to perform the ceremony. However, that scarcely 
matters much, since we have lately learned success is 
to be retrieved, whether it is deserved or not, by sim- 
ply pocketing a bit of coal. There is no reason why 
black diamonds should not be as efficacious as any 
other luck-bringers; still, belief must hale somewhere, 
and ours halts at coal, although ready to concede that 
incredulity would be lessened if the coal-carriers limit- 
ed their faith to genuine Wallsend. 

8 

A New Satap.—I think I discovered something new in the 
way of salads, the other day, and if not new, something very 
agreeable. Enjoyingas | d de:lesums the other morning, it 
occurred to me that cold biked tomatoes and cold vegetable 
marrows would go well together. I accordingly tried, and mixed 
good, cold baked tomatoes, not too much done, with the skins 
off, and some good-sized vegetable marrow adding some Tar- 





f connubial bliss before the year is out. A maiden who|ragon vinegar. The result was a peculiar and mos‘ delicious 
e | salad. 


Garnished with scme of the trifling vegetable accom- 
pauiments, which a good maker of salads knows how to use, it 
might be i nproved, but I could desire nothing more delicious 
in the way of a salad, during the warm days of summer and 


lif a hen cackle in her new home, as she crosses its|early autumn. 
‘ 
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The Summary of the Week. 








Europe is for the moment quiet, although Mr. D'Israeli who 
comes from a race of prophets, confidently states that we are on 
the eve of the most gigantic wars and revolutions, that the woild 
ever saw, and there is really some corroboration of his prophetic 
warnings, that all the European nations continue to arm on the 
grandest scale, and with the utmost speed. England alao, to be 
prepared for all eventualities, is rapidly increasing her already 
enormous navy, and hesitates at no expense to augment its 
efficienéy. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany and the 
Princess Victoria, his wife, arrived at Ryde in the Isle ot 
Wight on July 4th, 

The Empress of Austria will go to the Isle of Wight,and remain 
there six or eight weeks before her visit to Brighton. The Arch- 
duchess Marie Valerie, her youngest daughter, accompanies 
her. The Empress will reside ina villa near that which has 
been hired by the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, and 
will only be attended by a small suite, mostly composed of 
ladies. She will travel through Barvaria and France, and em- 
bark for England on the 14th or 15th of this month. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, who is well known in diplomatic 
circles, died on July 7th, aged 73 years. 

Railroad accidents continue in England, and on July 7tha 
collision took place on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
by which five persons were killcd and several injured. 

A London correspondent gives more definite information in re- 
gard to one of the aristocratic individuals, to whom we referred 
last week, said to have been expelled from the Marlborough, 
the Turf, and other clubs for cheating at{cards. The person 1s, by 
marriage, related to a distinguished Scotch family, and enjoyed 
the special friendship of the Prince of Wales. His salary as 
Government official being small, his friends were astonished at 
his luxurious methods of living. He was an industrious card 
player, and it was observed that he never lost. A committee 
was appoin‘ed to watch him, and the committee reported that 
at whist he frequently dropped a court card when dealing, but 
that the deal nevertheless came right, the last card going to 
him instead of to the right-hand player. After he had taken up 
his cards, he stooped down and picked up the fallen card, as if 
he had just dropped it. The Marquis of Hartington and the 
Hon. H. Petre, were deputed to go to him and give him the 
choice of withdrawing his name from the Turf and Marlborough 
clubs or of submitting to a vote of the members. He chose to 
withdraw. He also retired from the official secretaryship which 
he held, but received a retiring pension. 

The London Morning Standard, of July 8tb, reviewing the 
proposed treaty for reciprocity between the United States and 
Canada, says if adopted it w'll establish a separate North Ameri- 
can Zollverein in regard to the essential articles of trade between 
the States and the Dominion, excluding England from Canadian 
markets like a foreign and less favored nation. The Canadian 
frontier will be virtually obliterated, and the absorption of the 
British North American Provinces by the United States, becomes 
only a question of time. 

In France affairs continue to be very mixed, and the House of 
Assembly appears to devote all their time to abuse and recrimi- 
nations, in fact, were the members all lunatics, the country could 
not be in worse hands. To complicate matters still farther, the 
Count de Chambord issued on July 3rd, the following antedi- 

lnvian manifesto: 

‘*FRencHMEN : You have required t i 
a The country now seems to be on the eve py oe 
pers. France has need of royalty. My birth made me your king. 

should be wanting in the most sacred of duties if I neglected 
to make a supreme effort to overthrow the interposing barriers 
of prejudice. Iam aware of the accusations against me. I have 
remained silent in order not to add to the difficulties of the il- 
lustrious soldier who protects you. Because of the accumula- 
tion of errors and talsehoods, silence is no longer permissible. 
Persons have pretended to understand from previous declara- 
tions that [ placed the royal power above the laws, and dreamed 
of unheard-of governmental combinations based upon absolutism 
and arbitrary ideas, The French Christian monarchy js » limit- 





ed monarchy in its very essence. It borrows nothing from gov- 
ernments of fortune, which promise boundless prosperity and 
lead to ruin. This limited monarchy admits of the existence of 
two chambers, one nominated by the king and the other elected 
by the nation according to legally established suffrage. The 
union of the people and the king bled the ient monarchy 
to frustrate for centuries the calculations of those seeking to 
domineer over the people by contending against the king. It is 
untrue that my policy is at variance with the aspirations of the 
country. We both desire the strong reparative powers which a 
durable alliance with the monarchy alone can give. I wish the 
representatives of the nation to be vigilart auxiliaries for the ex- 
aminations of questions submitted to them, but will not have 
barren parliamentary struggles, from which the sovereign often 
issues powerless and weakened. In rejecticg the foreign and 
imported formula with its “king who does not govern,” I feel 
myself in harmony with the immense majority. 1 am now, us 
before, ready. The House of France is sincerely reconciled. Let 
there be a truce to our divisions. Is it not time to restore pros- 
perity and grandeur to France with the venerable royalty ?” 

From Germany we learn, there is more developed hostility to- 
wards the Press on the part of the Government, who, with the 
increase of the rigidness of military rule, applies the censorship 
with augmented sevoreity. A Berlin correspondent writes: 

‘Censorship, practically re-introduced in Prnasia some time 
ago as regards the periodical press, has now been extended tv 
books. By the law of 1865, all printed matter, numbering over 
160 pages was freed from the preliminary supervision of the 
state. No copy, indeed, was permitted to be sold until seven 
days after the delivery of the work to the authorit es, the latter 
having the right to determine within this period whether the 
book was to be is-ued or not; but, as a censor who has to decide 
upon a finished book as a whole 1s always. more lenient than one 
who sits in judgment on the proof sheets, even the slight con- 
cession made by the new statute, was received as a great boon 
by anthors and publishers. But reaction is the order ot the day 
in everything connected with the press, Like nearly all other 
benefits conceded to the men of the pen, this, too, bas been 
withdrawn. Indirectly withdrawn, it is true, yet most effective- 
ly. Publishers being under existing arrangements, kept seven 

jays in doubt as to the fate of a book, it was only natural that 
they should print but a single copy for the authorities, postpon- 
ing further impressions till decision was given. Under a new 
decree, signed by the Chief Director of the Press, this proceed- 
ing has now been declared illegal, so that the whole edition 
must be printed before the first copy is banded for inspection. 
After this publishers necessarily prefer to profit by the option 
left them under the law of submitting proof sheets. 

‘* A very nice question has also arisen at Berlin, sngetine 
the caution money hitherto deposited by journals under the 
Prussian law on the Press, which dates from 1851. Of course 
this is overridden by the new Imperial Act passed by the Diet, 
which makes no mention of the requirement of any such secu- 
rity, and which takes effect from the Ist of neat month. The 
Press of Berlin has nearly £50,000 locked up in the Government 
coffers, and it was naturally supposed that this would be re- 
funded to the respective owners onthe Ist July. A good deal of 
speculation and not a little irritation, have been excited by the 
report that it is the intention of the Minister to use the power 
given him by the old law of retaining the caution money for six 
months after any publication ceases, and so to keep the whole of 
these securities in hani till the end of the year, and even then 
to require, before surrendering them, the attestation exacted by 
the same law, that there is no prosecution pending for anything 
written before the six months’ notice began. This is said to be 
the construction put in official circles on the effect of the colli- 

ion of the new law with the old, and as some of the Ultramon- 
tane journals, the Germania especially, have cumulated pro- 
ceedings for vioient articles hanging over them, it is evident 
that, on this view of the case, they may be kept a long time out 
of their money. 

The details of a recent narrow escape of the Crown Prince of 
Germany, are thus related by a foreign correspondent : On Sat- 
urday evening, June 7th, the Crown Prince fetched from 
the station his two eldest sons, who remain in Serlin during 
the summer, on account of their studies, and only spend the 
Sunday with their parents in the New Palace in Potsdam 
When the carriage was crossing the line at Wildpark, the 
signal man did not remark the royal equipage, and suddenly, 
as a train was coming, closed the barrier from his post at a dis- 
tance of some hundred feet. The coachman was unable to 
return to the other side, and, to the great horror of the occu- 
pants, the carriage remained several seconds on the lines, before 
the g ates could be opened. It certainly cannot be denied that 
the danger was imminent, the train being expected every 
minute. The Crown Prince and his sons immediately de- 
scended from the vehicle, and assisted in drawing up the op- 
posing barrier, thus escaping from the peril with a mere fright. 

From Spain, we learn that both armies are strengthening their 

forces, and preparing for another onslaught on each other. 
Meantime, as an encouragement tothe National Generals, the 
funeral of General Manuel Concha, has taken place with unpre- 
cedented magnificence, The ceremonies were very imposing, 
and the crowd of spectators on the line of the procession im- 
mense. Marshal Serrano and all the Cabinet ministers, who 
were doubtless glad to be rid of the ambitious General, followed 
the coffin. 
From St. Petersburg we learn that Russia is at last beginuing, 
though by slow degrees, to introduce the representative system 
in its legislation. 1¢ was announced some two months ago, that 
the Government proposed in future to submit all bills relating 
to agriculture, before coming to any final decision upon them, 
to an assembly composed of representatives, partly elected and 
partly nominated of the nobility, the provincial diets, and the 
commercial and industrial classes; and it is now stated, that the 
assembly in question will meet at St. Petersburg in January 
next, and that the first bill submitted for its consideration, will 
be one for regulating the relations between empl yers and em- 
ployed. The Minister of the Crown Domains is to be the presi- 
dent in this Assemaly. The total namber of members will be 
forty, and they will be taken fron among the nobles, the town 
populations, and the peasantry. The Goloss concludes a long 
article on the subject by wishing ‘‘the best success to this use- 
cellent and useful beginning,’ the words ‘of constitutional 
Governwent"’ being of course understood, though the paper 
does not venture to print them, It also suggests that the de 











bates of the Assembly should be public, and that the press 
should be permitted te publish reports of the speeches. 

Anrdiag to the Posen Gazette, the sussian Government 
has issued an order of expulsion against the Jews residing in 
Warsaw who were not born in the city and have no fixed oc- 
cupation there. ‘lhe Jewish Chronicle says, “ No less than 
12,000 to 15,069 Jews will be affected by this harsh decree, the 
truth of which requires confirmation. We have it on good au- 
thority, however, that the Russian Government acts in a most 
arbitrary manner towards the Polish Jews in western Russia.” 
The Americans in St. Petersburg celebrated the anniversary 
of Independence Day with a dinner, at which Minister Jewell 
presided. At other European capitals similar entertainments 
were given. 

From Jtaly our correspondence states, that it is becoming 
every day more doubtful whether the Italian State, will ever ful- 
fil the hopes which the friends of freedom and progress based 
on its creation. It may already be a question whether the 
world would have been any the worse off, so far as its political 
property is concerned, if King Victor Emmanuel did not reside 
at Rome as the monarch of united Italy. The fall of the tempotal 
power of the Pope, has in no way produced the beneficial 
changes which Italian Liberalism had s0 boastfully announced. 
The Pope, thanks to the power of Germany, is no longer a 
temporal ruler, and this may be a cause of rejoicing to his 
former subjects; but for the progress of human ty in general, 
nothing has been gained. The spiritual tyranny of the Papacy 
has not been in the least diminished ; the organization of the 
Church, asa power pursuing political objects under the cloak 
of religion, is more efficient than ever; and the power of the 
Pope in {taly has, during the lest four years, been augmentet 
ina degree, which more than compensates for the loss of the 
States of the Church. Instead of a ‘ free Church,’ the laity is 
as servilely dependent on the clergy, as the latter is on the Ro- 
man Curia, and as for ‘‘ free State,” there is no one who is so 
certain of having his wishes carried out in the Italian State as 
Pope Pius IX. Asa proof, the Civil Marriage Bill, which 
was introduced during the present parliamentary session, was 
to putan end to the disgraceful abuses caused, cr at least, 
tolerated, by the presen t marriage law. It provided that, as in 
France, Belgium, Germany and other countries, the civil mar- 
riage should precede the religious marriage, in order to put a 
stop’to the numerous illegal marriages, which have taken place 
among the peasantry at the instigation of their priests. The 
bishops of Northern Italy, however, were ordered by the Curia 
to protest against the bill, and it was then withdrawn. 

In United States affairs, everything is stagnant, the President 
is at Long Branch—Congress is disbanded—business all through 
the country is bad—there is no speculation in stocks—the land- 
lords of the suu.mer retreats are howling over empty benches, 
and the only news at all exciting, is the prospect of another 
Indian war on the Plains, the savages having again commenced 
their usual maasacres and pillage. 

The uproarious Fourth of July was celebrated in this City and 
in Frooklyn in the usual barbarous style. and has resulted in the 
the death of several parties and the maiming of numerous others 
—many of whom will be crippled for life. The wanton shoot- 
ing in the public streets of unoffending passengers, and the dis- 
graceful burning up of houses and stores under the pretence of 
celebrating a public holiday, isa disgrace to the age, and we 
hope, that before the next Fourth of July measures will be 
sternly taken, to prohibit the firing of pistols and the dangerous 
exploding of fireworks in public thoroughfares. 

The anti-dog war is rapidly dying out, it having been clearly 
proved that only three deaths have taken place in New York 
and Brooklyn this season from even apparent hydrophobia, the 
other deaths which have been ascribed to this cause having re- 
sulted from delirium tremens, or as it is more properly called, 
alcoholism. 

The Mayor of the City of New York, who is unquestionably 
in his dotage, has outraged public opinion by the reappoint- 
ment of two members of the Police Commission who have 
been convicted of malfeasance of office. These parties h.ve 


subsequently resigned, but the affair has produced a very bad 
impression, and will probably result in the removal of the 
Mayor by the Governor of the State. 





A very interesting new book is ‘‘ La Princesse de “alm-Salm 
au Mexique en 1867,” edited by M. Philippe de Toulza, and 
printed by Victor Palme, Paris. Madame le Princesse do Salm- 
-alm, is the daughter ot an American colonel, and was married 
some fifteen years ago, to the intimate friend of the Emperor 
Maximillian, Prince Salm-Salm. During the stay of the un- 
happy Empress Carlotta in Mexico, Madame de Salm-Salm 
was one of the most brilliant ornaments of her court. 





WE understand that the essays which the late Mr. J. S. Mill 
left behind him in manuscript on “ Nature,” ‘‘Theism,” and 
“* The utility of Religion,” will be published this autumn; prob- 
ably in 





A CoMPsRISON BETWEEN A PRIVATE ENGLISH STEAMSHIP ComPArr 
AND THE IMPERIAL Navy or G@ermany.—Mr. John Burns recently 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Shipping. He 
stated that his firm (the Cunard Company) employ 6,000 men 
“all told ;” that they shipped and discharged throughout last 
year 42,0°0 sailors: and that their fleet consists of 49 steam- 
ers. of 90,000 tons and 15,000 horse power. According to the 
Statesman’s Year Book, the German Imperial Navy consisted 
last year of 41 steamers of 37,000 tons and 8,600 horse power, 
manned by 3,5(0 men and boys. 





Sratist.cs sbow that the Jarger part of crime in England com- 
mitted by men, is committed by young persons, between twenty 
and thirty years old, and of the crime committed by females, 
the greater share is committed by persons between thirty and 
forty years of age. 
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European Miscellanies. 





Quren Victoria on Cruriry to Antmars.—At the jubilee 
meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruel y to 
Animals, held in London on June 23nd., the Chairman (Lord 
Harrowby) announced that the following letter had been receiv- 
ed from Sir Thomas Biddulph, on the part of the Queen: 

My Dear Lord—The Queen has commanded me to address 
you, as Presijent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, on the occasion of the assembly in this country, of the 
foreign delegates connected with your Association, and of the 
jubilee of the Society, to request you to give exprssion publicly 
to Her Majesty’s warm interest in the success of the efforts ,which 
are being made at home and abroad, for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the cruelties practised upon dumb animals. The Queen 
hears and reads with horror, of the sufferings which the brute 
creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the ignorant, 
and she fears also, sometimes, from experiments in the pursuit 
of science. For the 1emova’ of the former, the Queen trusts 
much to the progress of education, and in regard to the pursuit 
of science, she hopes that the entire advantage of those anws- 
thetic discoveries, from which man has derived so much benefit 
himself in the alleviation of suffering, may be fully extended to 
the lower animals. Her Majesty rejoices that the Society 
awakens the interest of the young, by the presentation of prizes 
for essays connected with the subject, and hears with gratifica- 
tion, that her son and daughter-in-law have shown their interest 
by distributing the prizes. Her Majesty begs to announce a 
donation of £100 to the funds of the Society. 


At the meeting of the same society, held in London, on June 
19th, a paper by Dr. Hamilton of Liverpool, was read, on ‘* The 
mental sufferings of animals from fear in slaughter houses.” He 
maintained that they were able to understand what was being 
done to their companions; that this knowledge added to their 
pain; and he suggested that double slaughter houses should be 
used, so that animals shonld not see others killed. Signor 
Comandi of Florence asked if no better way could be discovered 
for killing fowls, than was at present practised. In Italy they 
were often picked alive, and he suggested that a committee 

hould id bject. The Kev. Canon Cooper said they 
would not check cruelty, until they had public slaughter houses. 
He urged ladies not to continue the praetice of wearing birds’ 
wings in their hats. He knew that the grebes, for instance, were 
skinned alive, in order to preserve in its full beauty, the sheen 
of the plumage. Later in the day, the reverend gentlaman sag- 
gested that a resolution should be passed condemning the boil- 
ing of lobsters, crabs, and shrimps. 


Now that the London Exhibition for 1874 has proved a failure, 
plenty of persons are found to argue that the whole system of 
Exhibitions is and always was a mistake. One man writes two 
columns in the London Times to prove that Exhibitions are 
“spasmodic, temporary efforts, making use of private interests, 
the individual interests of the exhibitors and of visitors, for the 
promotion of a public end, their chief attraction not being sys 
tematic completeness or steady usefulness, but novelty and com- 
petition.” 

In regard to the often complained of ‘‘the gloom of Sunday in 
London,” and proposals to obviate it by opening art galleries, 
museums, ete., the Spectatorsays: ‘It is not the 








cation Department was £30,00); now it is £1,365,852. 
public schools hava accommodation for abaut 4,000,000 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago the amount paid by the English Educa- 
The 


children. 


Tre Duke af Beanfort’s tomb, which adjoined the monument 
to the King of the Belgians in the south aisle of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, has been removed to the ‘amily estate in 
Gloucestershire. It was removed in twenty-one packages. 
Queen Victoria has determined to erect in its place a magnifi- 
cent chapel and monument in honor of her father, the Duke of 
Kent. This will necessitate the removal of the monument of the 
King of the Belgians, which will be placed near the organ loft in 
the north aisle, beside that of Sir John Elley. 


Surrerers, whose unhappy lot in life it has been to live next 
door to a musical family, will appreciate a story that is told of 
Von Bulow, the eminent German pianist. An aspiring genius 
had been sent to him to receive some lessonsin music. On the 
youth 8 return home, he was asked his opinion of the master. 
‘** Well,” said he, “he isa great teacher, and gave me fine les- 
sons, and, better than all, he is the most pious man I ever saw,” 
* How do you make that out?” * Why, all the time J was play- 


ing he would repeat, ** Good Lord, what sin have I committed to 
deserve this punishment !” 


Somr redicals in Dijon have just been sentenced to six 
months imprisonment and a fine for selling a pamphlet called 





¢ Eycutsx Catholics will make a pilgrimage to Sens this sum- 
mer. In the‘ treasury” of the cathedral of Sens, among ot! er 
curious relics, are still shown the sacerdotal vestments and 
mitreof Sir Thomas a’Becket, as well as his alb, girdle, stole, 
mapiple and chasuble. The altar of St. Thomas in the 
cathedral is very ancieut, and is is said to be the same at which 
Becket used to perform his devotions. While resident in the 
city ot Sens, A Becket lived in the Abbey of St. Colombe, now 
occupied by some nuns culled “ Sisters of the Llofant Jesus.” 
Hrre is a pleasant incident to beguile the tedium of a long 
voyage: The steamship Su'tan lately arrived in the Thames 
from Calcutta, bringing a complete cargo of the la ger car- 
nivora and other animals, including a rhinoceris, several 
tigers, leopards, &c. During the homewa:d voyage one of the 
leopards escaped from its cage. The passengers on deck were 
urried below, and the crew climbed into the rigging. No one 


thought of re-capturing the leopard, and, after a consultation, 
he was shot 


A Durnam Surerst:tion.—A late correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, gives this singular account of a curious bit of folk lore 
which prevails in some parts of Durham: ‘An old lady friend of 
mine was jokingly remarking that she had once been charged 
with causing the death ot a baby. I asked how so? She 
replied that a poor neighbor woman, having just been delivered 
of a baby, she was sent for, wondering very much why she was 
wanted; she went, and when she arrived at the house, was ver 
much surprised at finding the hoase full of women, each having 
a glass of spirit to drink. She was at once asked what she 
would have to drink, ‘Oh, nothing,’ she replied. ‘Oh, dear, but 
you must,’ was the hearty response. So rather than offend the 
poor people she took a glass of spirit, and remaining a short 
time with strange assembly, contrived to hide her glass of spirit 
and leave the place, glad to away from such a gathering. A 
short time afterwards she called to see the poor woman who had 
been confined, and was met with looks rather shy and quoer. 
As she could not understand this, she asked, ‘Whatever is the 
matter, my good woman?’ ‘Oh! Mrs. H., yoh should no hev 
done so, yoh hev kill't my bonny bairn.’ ‘Whatever do you 
mean, my good woman?’ she asked. ‘Oh! Mrs. H., yob left 
your galss of spirit. Yoh did not drink it, so my bonny bairn 
died. Yoh bave kill’t my bonny bairn.’ On making further in- 
quiries, she learnt that each one who goes into a house on the 
occasion of a birth must drink a glass of spirit, else the child 
will not live.” 


A Jury in the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench has jnst awarded 





of large towns which make them cheerjul, but the business; the 
power of buying and selling, the exhibition of the things wh ch 
are buyable and saleable, the faint notions of the mind towards 
buying this or that, the consciousness of various needs which 
might be supplied in any one of a thousand different places, the 
flutter of purpose which t is consciousness rouses—in a word, 
the multifarious interests which people live together in such 
huge groups to serve, that it is which makes great cities cheer- 
ful; and let what place innocent of amusement you will be open, 
no great city which ceases almost altogether from trade on a 
Sunday can ever wear a cheerful aspect.” 


Tramways are not popular in Liverpool. The Town Council 
has decided to give the Tramway Company three months’ 
notice to remove their tramways, but that if the company had 
any suggestion to offer with the object cf putting the lines into 
better condition, with an assurance that they would be so main- 
tained, their proposal would be carefully considered. 

Tue contributions for religious charities in England, for the 
year 1873, were munificent, and the aggregate amount given by 
religious associations, that have their headquarters in London, 
was more than eight millions of dollars in gold. Among these, 
most conspicuous are the Church Missionary Society, $1,206,105 
—one man having given $100,000 of this sum as a thank offering 
for the recovery of a sick child; the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, $551,: 00; “ esleyan Missionary Society, $530,975; 
London Missionary Society $589,545; British and Foreign Bible 
Society, $1,104,720. 


AN oLp man named Field, eighty years of age, has be n re- 
cently sent to prison fora month by the Judge of the Oxford 
County Court, England, for a debt of thirteen shillings. 


Hosrrrat Sunpay 1x Loxspox.— Hospital Sunday has become one 
of the most noted anniversaries in London. It was established 
under the Mayoralty of Sir Sidney Waterlow, and is observed by 
all sects. June 14th the various Protestant churches held ap- 
propriate services and received subscriptions tothe fund. In 
the morning the city officials, headed by the Lord Mayor, dress- 
in robes of state, attended service in St. Paul's, and listened toa 
sermon and eloquent appeal in behalf of this deserving charity, 
by the Bishop of Rochester. In the afternoon they attended 
Westminster Abbey. ‘ihe Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present at aftesnoon service in Temple Church. The Roman 
Catholics held ‘* hospital” services June 21st. The collections 
fall, it is stated, a little short of those of last year, which 
amounted to £30,000. 


Tue most curious relic of the Ashantee campaign brought 
home by the newly returned troops is said to be a Cape Coast 
bull, a perfect kitten of the species. He is described as not so 
tall as an umbrella, and junging from his buiid and activity, 
might be as safely trusted to perambulate the fragile groves of 
a crockery warehouse as the most docile dog. He was allowed to 
be loose on the deck, and is the pet and plaything the of crew, 
who tease him until he runs at and butts them as the goat does. 
Twelve of these animals were shipped as fresh food on the voy- 
age, and some idea may be formed of the representative of Lilli- | 
putian “‘iive beef,” when it is stated that of the eleven that 
were killed, not one exceeded forty-seven pounds in weight as a 

carcass. 


£40 d to Sir William Carroll, formerly Lord Mayor of 
that city, who complained of baving been libeled in certain cari- 
catures issued by an artist named Hayes. it appears that Sir 
William was represented in these sketches as suffering from av 
attack of the gout, and the legend attached to one of the pic- 
tures—in which lay undoubtedly the sting of the libel—imputed 
to the flate Lord Mayor an$ undue craving for any municipal 
office he might be able toobtain. He claimed £500 damages, 
and the jury gave him £40. 


Tue Journal de Rouen states, that twins, united by ‘he side, 
were born, on Monday night, at Bolbec, near Havre. The prin- 


cipal part of the upper portion of the body, the loins, and the 
superior ribs, are in common. The mother and children are do- 
ing well. 


Tue French A bly has ided, by a very large majority, 
that no child is to be trained to any dangerous acrobatic per 


formances, before the age of twelve, by its parents, or the age of 
sixteen by non-relatives. 
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Fatater Hyactntue’s Posrrion.--It has been reported that 
Father Hyacinthe has been making efforts to secure a reconcilia- 
tion with the Pope, but this rumor is set at rest by the follow. 
ing quotation from a sermon recently preached defining his posi- 
tion : ‘* With a willing heart,” said he, ‘‘would I be reconciled 
with the Pontiff, butjapon two conditions, first, that he renounce 
his personal infallibility ; and secondly, that be should consent 
to bless the cradle of my child. ’ 


Ata seance of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris Dr. 
Barthelemy expressed his conviction that the symptoms «f hy- 
drophobia in man were mainly due to the imagination and 
irritability of the patient. In proof of this, he adduced his own 
case. He had introduced his finger into the throat of a mad 
dog, and drew it out covered with frothy saliva. In drying it he 
observed he had a slight excoriation on his finger. He lightly 
cauterized it, but ten“days after he experienced a sense of con- 
striction about the throat. He felt alarmed. The difficulty ot 
swallowing increased until he could not drink anything, and 
the sight of water prcduced spasms. The will, however, was 
strongly exercised, and at last gained the day. The symptoms 
gradually abated, and in about a week he was well. 


Tut Paris Cab Company has instituted a mode of advertising 
which it expects will yield a iderabl when its ad- 
vantages are known to trade. On each hiring, the cab driver is 
bound to give a ticket, bearing the number of the vehicle and 
the tariff of charges. !nstead of tickets, the company now dis- 
tributes to its drivers little books of a few leaves, the outside of 
which contains the matter of the former tickets, the inside being 
left free for advertisements. The average daily number of hir- 
lings of the company’s vehicles is 31,‘00, and from the class of 
the public who use cabs, and the probability that the advertise- 
ments will be read by the passenger, to while away his time on 
the journey, this mode of publicity will probably be appreciated 
by advertisers. 


Ox June 28th, a deputation of Knights of the Order of St, 
George, with a Russian Grand Duke at their head, conveyed te 
the E : peror Francis Joseph, in Vienna, the Czar's coagratula- 
tions upon the twenty-fitth anniversary of his nomination to that 
order. The decoration was conferred upon Francis Joseph by 
the late Czar Nicholas, for bravery at the assault upon the for- 
tress of Raab, in the Hungarian insurrection of 1848. 


























¥] ernment would do as regarded the family of the Jate Dr, Living- 


** Jean Caboche,” the writer of which is M. Gagneur, Deputy 
of the Jura. Among other things M. Gagneur seys that if 
Jesus Christ were now on earth the royalists would not crucify 
him, but would send him to Cayenne as a socialist. 


A Lerter or Pius IX. —Twenty-eight years havo passed away 
since the election of Pius 1X.as Pope. The following letter, 
which he sent to his brothers at Sinigaglia on the day of his 
vlection, June 16th, 1846, may be of mterest at this time :— 
** June 16th, 1846. Most dearly beloved brothers, Giuseppe and 
Gaetano, God, the Blessed One, who humbleth and exalteth, 
has been pleased to raise me, who am so base, to the highest 
dignity on earth. His most holy will be evermore done. I know 
in some measure, the boundless weight of such a charge, and 
know equally my poverty, not to speak of the utter nothingness 
of my spirit. Cause prayer to be offered up, and pray for me 
yourself. The conclave has lasted 48 hours. If the City of 
Siaigaglia should like to go to some expense in the way of de- 
monstrations, endeavor, I expressly desire it also, that the sum 
be expended be all laid out in things useful for the city, in the 
judgment of the mayor and the counal, As for you, my dear 
brothers, lembrace you both beartily in Jesus Christ. Far 
from exulting, rather compassionate your brother, who gives the 
Apostolic blessing to all.—Prvs LY.”’ 


Tae Famiry or Dr. Liv nastonr.—At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society recently, Sir Bartle Frere having gone to 
Cambridge to take an honorary degree, the chair was taken by 
Sir Henry Rawlinsoa, who, before proceeding to the papers of 
the evening, said the meeting would like to hear what the Gov- 


stone. Sir Bartle Frere bad already informed the Society, that 
the pension of £200 per annum, would be continued to the fa- 
mily, and that an application had been made to the Government 
urging also 4 grant of money. ‘Che amount recommended by 
the deputation had been £10000 or £11,000, but the Government, 
taking all the circumstances into onsideration, bad thought 
that justice wo Id be done by granting a sum of £3,000, and Par- 
liament would be asked to vote this amount. ‘The Government 
bas also undertaken to pay all arrears to the followers and ser- 
v nts of the Doctor, Abont £1,000 had been due in this way 
when his followers reached Zanzibar, and the onsul there drew 
for the Geographical ~ociety. The conncil, though feeling the 
greatest interest in and honor for Dr. Livingstone, did not think 
they were fairly iiable tor these debts,and Her Mejcsty’s Govern- 
ment had taken the whole upon themselves, o that now all pe- 
cuniary matters between the late Dr. Livingstone and the Geo- 
graphical Society had been satisfactorily concluded. 


Tue Austrian war corvette Friedrich started lately from Trieste 
for a tour round the world, in the course of which it will pursue 
various commercial, muri‘ime and scientific objects, The 
Friedrich is one of the oldest ships: f the Austrian navy, having 
been built some twenty yc ars ago. The crew, including officers, 
consists of two hundred and eighty persons. ‘The Friedrich will 
proceed by way of Suez, Ceylon, Singapore, Shanghai, Japan, 
Siam, and then back again to Singapore, where it will await 
further orders, The necessary apparatus tor deep-sea soundings 
and astronomical, botanical, zoological and geological researches 
will accompany the xpedition, which is placed under the com- 
mand of Ritter von Osterreicher. O servations are also to be 
made of the transit of Venus, 


A curious exhibition has lately been opened to the public in 
the luuatic asylum at Brunnfeld, near Vienna. The objects 
exhibited are divided into three classes, the first comprising 
two hundred and fifteen articles made entirely by the lanaties, 
the second articles destroyed by them in their moments of 
frenzy, and the third models, &c., showing how they are lodged 
and clothed. Among the articles in the firstclass are delicately 
carved meerschaum pipes, lace, picture-frames and a remarkable 
collection of paintings by Kratky, who before he became insane 
was a celebrated artist at Vienna, These paintings show no 
sign of insanity, and one of them is a wonderfully lifelike re- 
presentation of tho lunatics hearing mass in the cha el attached 
to the asylum. Next to these specimens of the constructive 
skill of the inmates are placed huge iron bars bent double, 
spoons and iron plates broken to pieces, and doors split in 
half. The favorite ocoupations of these unfortunate pe ple are 
stated to be writing and drawing, in which sume of them have 
become singularly proficient. 


Tue Visitors To THE Pa 1s Morcur.—The number of sui 
cides in Paris, writes the correspondent of a !ondon paper, is 
increasing in a fearful degree. Not a duy passes but several 
corpses are dragged out of the river, or brought ont ef rooms 
filled with the fumes of charcoal. The Vorgue is now always 
thronged on both sides of the glass that separates the living 
from the dead. If Mr. Fildes, who bas painted so te-rible a pic- 
ture of the outside of a workhouse, wants to exercise his talent 
on a similar subject, let him come over here, aud pay a visit to 
the Morgue. He need not introduce the bodies into his canvas. 
If he took bis stand at the glass screen, he would find it the ex- 
pressions of the people who gaze at the display of mortality be- 
fore them, material for as fine a picture as that which he has 
this year exhibited. Scarcely a human being passes the Mor- 
gue without entering to take a hurried glance at its horrible 
contents. The place seems to exert some fascination on all who 
come pear it. Workmen in blouses, market-women with their 
baskets, grissettes tight-laced and chirpy, besotted idlers sulky 
and pugnacious, students and tourists—all turn in for a minute 
to see if ‘there is anybody there.” A finer field for the study 
of character could se rcely be found in so limited a space. [ 
have been reminded of the place by the suicidal mania which 
now seems prevalent, as well as by a ghastly trial which ‘ook 
place yesterday. Four individuals were brought up on a charge 
of baving stolen the clothes of the bodies brongbt to the Mor- 
gue, and of having received them, knowing them to be stolen. 
Two of theculprits were attendants at the horrible dead-house, 
and in answer to the charge they conld oaly plead that they had 
taken the clothes because they wanted money. The court pre- 
sented a strange spectacle, for there was collected a quantity of 
clothing which had been taken from the dead, and which was 
peculiarly offensive. One fellow was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment, and one of the receivers to 400 francs fine. 
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THH ALBION: 














The Mariner’s Life for Me. 
‘The maricer’s life for me, 
A bright roving spirii to be 
Liké the wings of a dove 
Are the sails of my love 
My Lark that skim over the sea. 


The mariner’s love --his life 

Is not without trouble and strife: 
Ob, bow slight is my care, 
Finding | rovidence there, 

And beauty with promises rife ! 


The mariner’s life is free, 

Though prisons in ships some may see. 
My trim bark she doth ride 
On the sea like a bride; 

Beloved of the bridegroom is she. 


The wariner's life entails 

Some danger, though none he bewails; 
For the wind and the seas 
Are the parents of these, 

The beautital ships and their sails. 


The mariner, strong and brave, 

is wooed by the wind and the wave 
To trade o er each ocean, 
Keep life in commotio ., 

In peril to serve and to save. 


THE TWO QUEENS; 
GRACE “OMALLEY. 


Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Centary. 
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By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


{Concluded from our last.| 

CHAPTER XXV. 
AN ATTACK ON THE QUEEN’S LIFE. 
For some weeks after her battle with the traitor 
Ulic, Grace remained at Clare. And it is possible she 
would not have left the peaceful retreat again had fate 
not willed it otherwise. The death of the leader of 
the band of adventurers, who had come over from 
England with the avowed purpose of subduing the 
chieftainess, by no means disconcerted the survivors. 
Badly beaten as they had been, they burned and 
thirsted for revenge. Nor did they despair of being 
able to recover their lost position. With the tenac- 
ity of desperation they clung to the hope that success 
would yet crown the expedition. 
Among the petty chieftains in the wild region of 
the west there were many whose hatred of Grace was 
undying. In her palmy ; Ban she had arbitrarily wield- 
ed her power, and made enemies on all sides. 
’ The survivors of Ulic’s band soon ascertained this 
fact, and were not slow to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages it offered. 
They enlisted in their service a daring and lawless 
fellow, who was known as Rory of the Hills. This 
man had been deprived of his lands and cattle by 
Grace, and had made a terrible vow that he would be 
revenged. tle knew every inch of the country, and 
possessed considerable influence with the peasantry. 
The survivors of Ulic’s band numbered in all about 
two hundred,and Rory expressed himself confident that 
he would be envbled to swell this number to a goodly 
army by recruiting amongst the peasantry, who were 
ouly too anxious to see the power of the Queen of the 
West destroyed. With a view of making success cer- 
tain, it was decided that the attack should not take 
place wntil a powerful band had been organized. To 
do this, however, the utmost secrecy was needed. And 
in this particular the cunning Rory proved himself to 
be no mean general. He split the little army into di- 
visions, und these he scattered throughont the moun 
tainous regions, his headquarters being in an almost 
inaccessible ravine in one of the wildest spots in all 
Connemara. Then he traveled from village to village 
and town to town, exercising the utmost caution, but 
seldom failing to obtain several recruits in each place. 

Ife bound his new followers to secrecy and faithtul- 
ness by the most terrible oaths. Each man was to re- 
main in his home until everything was matured for 
the rising. At the proper time the little army was to 
be called together by a concerted signal. This was to 
be a small red flag carried through the various dis- 
tricts. As soon as the bearer of this flag made his 
appearance, the recruits were to proceed with all des- 
patch to the headquarters in the ravine, and when all 
were assembled, night-marches were to be made by 
the most unfrequented routes to Doona. 

Doona once in his | pagecape Rory had no fears for 
the rest. Entrenched in this stronghold, he would be 
able to strike a most decisive blow at the power of 
the western queen. But in making his calculations, 
he did not forget with whom he would have to try 
conclusions. Ife could not for a moment hope to de- 
feat Grace in open battle, She was too experienced a 
general, and too well versed in the art of war for that 
to happen, more especially as she was amply supplied 
with ammunition and cannon. 


Besides, her bands of 
desperate kerns and galloglasses, whose power had 
made even the picked troops of Queen Elizabeth reel, 
were a match for double their number in open warfare, 
Jt was true that this strength was considerably divid- 


ed, as so many strongholds had to be guarded. And 


if Rory could only keep his rising secret, the queen 
would be unabled to get up reinforcements quick 
enough to prevent Doona falling. This, at least, was 
the bait he held out to his followers who were elated 
with the prospects of an easy victory, and a share in 
the reputed stores of wealth possessed by O’Malley. 
At length, when as many followers had been ob- 
tained as it-was possible to get, the divisions were sum- 
moned to the ravine, where ammunition had been col- 
lected. When ell were assembled, volunteers were 
selected to speed through the different districts with 
the red flag, that was to be the signal for the general 
gathering. 
The flag was nothing more than a piece of dyed 
cloth, fastened to the end of a stick ; but its effect 
was almost magical. On its appearance, young men 
and old secretly left their homes, and speeded to the 
rendezvous, where in a few days an army of nearly 
two thousand men were assembled. The nucleus of 
it, the survivors of Ulic’s shattered band, was so over- 
joyed that Rory had a difficulty in restraining their 
ardour, and keeping them from rushing forth and op- 
enly giving battle to the queen’s clan. 
In the meantime, Grace’s scouts, who were continu- 
ally prowling about the country, got scent of this for- 
midable gathering, notwithstanding the care that had 
been taken to keep it secret. No time was lost in con- 
veying the intelligence to Clare, where the chieftain- 
ess, worn with the storms of life, was enjoying the 
peace she so ardently longed for now. ‘The tire of 
youth had left her, and the weakness of age was creep- 
on, She loved the solitude of the quiet island hoime, 
where she watched the gradual developement of her 
baby-boy, who she fondly hoped was the root of a 
great and noble tree. 
When the news reached her that a formidable rising 
was taking place in her territory, her heart sunk with 
despair, ; for she was not oblivious to the fact, that 
her success had hitherto been in an incalculable degree 
due to her own fiery spirit and indomitable energy. 
That energy was now on the wane. Her physical 
strength was broken. Her chief supporter, Michael 
the giant, was dead, and the fates seemed to be con- 
spiring to crush her, No wonder that’ taking this 
gloomy view she abandoned herself to uncontrol- 
lable grief onthe receipt of the news. But however 
much she might be crushed in spirit, something of 
the old vim still lingered. And conscious of the 
necessity of immediate action in the emergency, she 
roused herself from the fit of despondency and 
very soon proved that she was equal to the occasion, 
“ Doona was to be attacked at once.” This was the 
news, and rumor said that the enemy was enormously 
strong, well provided with cannon and powder, and 
led by some of the queen’s most implacable foes. 
Butthe more likelihood there seemed of her losing 
her possessions, the more determined was she to offer 
the most stubborn resistance. Her own army was 
nothing near so strong as it had been, for she had con- 
siderably reduced, it when she made peace with Queen 
Elizabeth. 
She repaired immediately to Doona, to organize the 
forees at her command; and scouts were dispatched to 
the garrisons of other castles to hold themselves in 
readiness to march immediately to render assistance to 
Doona, or defend themselves against attack, as the 
case might be. She could not ascertain how wide- 
spread this rebellion was, or whether it was the inten- 
tion of the enemy to concentrate his strength at one 
voint, or make a simu!taneous movement against all 
lee strongholds. In this state of uncertainty she did 
not think it advisable to weaken one castle of its de- 
fence for the sake of protecting another. Though 
Doona being an important position, she strenghtened 
it by adding to it her forces from Kildavnit and 
Clare—imore especially as, if either of these two latter 
places was attacked, assistance could be immediately 
rendered, owing tothe proximity of Doona. 
Her navy, which had always been a great power, 
was speedily equipped, so as to co-operate with the 
land torces. Pernil, who had grown very old now, 
was delighted at once more having the chance of dis- 
playing his nautical skill; for he had begun to fear 
that since there was no more fighting to be done, his 
occupation was gone. 

While Grace was thus borer setting herself in a 
state of defence, Rory of the Hills was drilling and 


possibly think of to ensure success. He was well ac- 


holding out against the most protracted siege. What 


} 


his was to attempt, 
entrance to the castle and slay the queen. 
death, her followers would become demoralized 
fall an easy prey to the enemy. He was very 
guine of being able to carry out his plan to a 
cessful issue; so he set his army in motion, 
commenced the march for Doona. 


suc 











organizing his army, and doing everything he could 


quainted with the strength of the castle he was going 
toattack, and its capability, if well provisioned, of 


therefore was unlikely to be accomplished by force, 
might be effected by stratagem, and he formed a bold 
project with a view of effecting the capture of Doona. 
by means of a disguise, to gain 
At her 
and 
san- 


and 


Since the first news of the rising, many days had 


elapsed, and no signs of the enemy had been obser- 
ved ; so that Grace grew impatient, and was strongly 
tempted—to gather her forces, and march out in 
search of the tardy foe, and so put an end to this 
suspense, 

At length one evening she was informed that an old 
woman desired to see her, on the grounds that she had 
important news of the enemy, and would only communi- 
cate it to the chieftainess herself. Grace was suspicious 
that this might be a ruse, but on being informed that. 
the woman was very old, she ordered her to be admitted; 
though she was careful to have a strong body-guard in 
her council chamber. With increasing years she grew 
more cautious; but when an old and tottering woman was. 
ushered in, she began to feel half ashamed that she had 
allowed anything like the shadow of a fear, to cross her 
mind for an instant. 

“Long life to your majesty,” said the stranger as she 
made a profound bow. ‘‘ Shure it’s great protection yer 
have about yer, as if yer feared of a poor old body like 
myself,” 

‘“‘T have no fear,” Grace answered ; “ but it is neces- 
sary in the interests of my people that [ should be cau- 
tious. For even beneath the ragged cloak of a beggar, a 
fanatic’s dagger may be concealed. But thou hast im- 
portant news to tell, and therefore do not tarry in thy 
telling.” 

“Ay, your majesty, that is so; but what [ have to tell, 
so nearly concerns thee and thy personal interests, that 
it is better thy ears alone hear it.” 

“ What thou hast to tell may be told in the presence 
of my people; therefore proceed.” 

“ As your majesty wills,” was the answer; ‘and yet I 
have a suit to urge, delicate in its nature.” 

‘Well, well, thou art tedious,” exclaimed Grace, im- 
patiently, “Thy news quickly.” 

The old woman seemed disconcerted, and she glanced 
nervously round at the stalwart guards, their death- 
dealing axes glittering in the light, as though she half- 
feared that she would be subject to some violence. 
“Surely thou wouldst not hurt me ?” she said, tremu- 
lously. 

“Hurt thee! No,” replied Grace. “ But thou art try- 
ing our patience, and we shall dismiss thee without a 
hearing, an thou art not livelier with thy tongue. Con- 
cerning our enemy now—what hast thou to tell ?” 

‘‘ This, your majesty. I was travelling over the moun- 
taivs some thirty miles from here, two days ago, when I 
came upon a large army, drilling. Being tired and 
hungry, they permitted me to remain in their camp, when 
I discovered that it was their intention to attack this 
castle,” 

“Ts that the best news thou hast to tell ?” asked Grace, 
with a tone of weariness. “ We knew this long enough 
ago.” 

“ But [have news that perhaps yer Maiesty does not 
know,” the old woman answered. ‘ This army which is 
now marching to attack thee, is commanded by a bold 
and dauntless man.” 

“ Ah, his name ?” 

“One of thy bitterest enemies, Rory of the Hills.” 
Grace bit her lip as she heard this, and grew red with 
rage. 

“ A plague seize him!” she cried. 
some knave, and must be crushed.” 
“That is what he says of your majesty,” the woman 
answered. “It is to put thee on thy guard against him 
that Lam here. Loverheard him say that he had been 
deprived of his land by thee; that his house had been 
burnt over his head at thy command, and he swore a 
fearful vow to have thy life.” 

* A curse on him !” Grace almost hissed between her 
teeth. 

“Just what he said of thee,” the old woman repeated, 
in a mumbling tone—* just what he said of thee, though 
with perhaps a trifle more of bitterness than thou hast 
shown; but then it would ill become a queen, powerful 
and great as thou art, to show too much feeling against 
a weaker foe.” 

“ Thou art garrulous, crone,” exclaimed Grace. “ We 
thank thee for thy news, and thou shalt partake of oar hos- 
pitality.” 

She rose and was about to depart, when the woman 
stepped forward « pace or two and said: 

«Thou hast not yet heard all. In my presence this 
Rory swore the big oath to have thy life—swore it on 
the symbol of his religion—aud thou knowest how well 
an Irishman can keep that.” 

Grace turned her face away. It was not red now, but 
pale—pale for the first time in her life, perhaps, with— 
fear. It might have been that as she was growing old, 
she was conscious that her power was lessening; that the 
energy which had so long enabled her to grapple with 
almost any difficulty was dissolving, and that at any mo- 
ment a lurking assassin might strike his dagger into her 
heart. Her fear, nowever, was very ephemeral in its 
nature, and she rallied almost instantly. Then turning 
quickly on the old woman, she said: 

“We thank thee for this, for it will put us on cur 
guard. Methinks I know but little of my people, if this 
news does not quicken their pulses, and make their eyes 
keener. This murderous villain may have sworn the 
big oath; but he will need to break through a barrierof 
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“Te is a trouble- 
































steel and to trample on the bodies of my faithful people, | 
ere he can reach my heart.” 


“It might be so—it might be so,” the old woman mut- 
tered, as if toherself. Then she turned to the queen, 
and said in alow tone; “I have a suit to'urge now. It 
concerns my daughter, the fairest flower in Connaught. 
Thou canst aid me, aid her, save her perhaps from de- 
struction. 
Therefore do I crave privacy with your majesty for afew 
minutes.” 

The request seemed so simple and natural, that Grace 
did not hesitate for a moment, but turning to her guards 
said: 

“We would be alone with this poor woman fora 
little while. Leave us.” 

At this order the captain formed his men in line and 
marched out of the apartment. The gloaming was 
deepening fast, and the lingering light that remained, 
was scarcely sufficient to enable the objects in the hall 
to be seen distinctly. It was owing, perhaps, to the 
dull light that Grace failed to notice the strange 
change that came into the face of the crone. It was 
no longer the wrinkled, withered face of an old wo- 
man, but every feature seemed to be acted upon by 
some internal passion. Moreover, the erstwhile age- 
bent form seemed suddenly to have lost its stoop and 
become erect. 

*“ We are now alone,’ 
desires ?” 

“ This is the happiest moment of my life,” was the 
answer. “To be alone with thee is worth a kingdom. 
And my desires thou shalt know. 
geance.” 

“On whem ?” 

“ On one who has done me irreparable injury.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ By robbing me of all that made life endurable.” 

“What wouldst thou have us do, then ?” 
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said Grace. “ What are thy 


“Pronounce the fate of this destroyer of my hap- 


piness.” 
“Tt is easily done.” 


“Speak it, then; for thou art queen in this land, 


and thy word should be of weight.” 


“Tf thou canst prove that this person has wronged 


thee, as thou sayest, let the penalty be death.” 


The woman had drawn quite close to the chair on 
which Grace was seated, and bending her head down 


until her face almost touched the queen’s, she said: 
“Thou hast pronounced thine own doom !” 


Quick as thought the stranger snatched a dagger 


from beneath her cloak, and ere the slightest resist 


ance could be offered, plunged it into the breast of 


Grace, who rolled from her chair to the floor, while 
the blood spurted forth in a stream. 


“Who art thou?” she gasped with the greatest 


difficulty. 


“Thy victim !” the stranger hissed, as she bent over 
the wounded woman—‘“ thy victim, Rory of the Hills 
—he who swore the big oath on the symbol of his re- 
Thou 
art dying; thy castle is surrounded, and vengeance is 


ligion to be revenged. He has kept that oath. 


mine !” 


Then, with fiendish cruelty, he raised his dagger 
aloft, and once more plunged it into the breast of his 


prostrate foe, who gave one struggle and was still. 


Reeking with her gore, the man rose, and pulling 


his cloak around him, and arranging the false 
grey hair he wore over his face, he left the room. 


Some of the guards were loitering about the passage 


but they offered no opposition to the departure of, as 
they thought, the old woman. 
Favored by the darkness and his disguise, Rory 


hurried along the various turnings of the castle, in the 


assumed tone of an{old woman,showering blessings on 
the numerous guards he met, so that their suspicious 
might not be aroused. He gained the courtyard. The 
rons gates were swung open as he approached. 


e passed through, crossed the drawbridge, and was 
At that moment the wild shouts of the queen’s 
They had discovered the 


free. 
followers fell upon his ear. 
foul deed, and the order to “stop the assassin” ran 
like wildfire along the lines of sentries. 
too late. 
in the darkness. 


Infuriated at the fall of their queen, a dozen gallo- 
glasses sprang across the bridge, and rushed forward 
in the direction taken by the pseudo old woman but 
they had not proceeded more than four or five hundred 
yards, when they were surrounded by armed men, 


who rose up from the ground like phantoms. Taken 


thus ata disadvantage, the galloglasses could offer 


but a feeble resistance. They were overpowered by 
numbers—were ruthlessly slaughtered with the ex- 
ception of one, who managed to effect his escape and 
regain the castle. The alarm was instantly sounded, 
and every one sprang to arms. The drawbridge was 
raised, the gates closed, the cannon heavily loaded 
and every preparation for the coming struggle made. 
But the defenders could only wait in silence for the 
attack, for they knew not how numerous were their 
foes, nor in what direction they lay concealed. 

But they had not to wait long. The clanking of 
arms was heard. The opposite side of the moat swarm- 


But what I have to tell is for a woman’s err. | 


They are for ven- 


But it was 
He was on the outside of the castle, and lost 




















ed with men; anc 
could recover from their 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
THE LAST BATTLE, 

The cunning Rory had not misealeulated his chances, | 

when he hit upon the bold expedient of invading the 
very sanetwm of Grace O'Malley. He knew that if he 
succeeded in taking the life of the queen, the success 
of his expedition was almost ensured ; for with her 
death the fiery energy which had gained her so many 
victories would be extinguished, and the demoraliza- 
tion of her troops would follow. To her own indi- 
vidual tact and will was due the discipline of her army, 
and if she was placed hors de combat, she had no 
leader capable of supplying her loss. 
After this bold exploit he hurried from the cham- 
ber, but he had scarcely time to clear the eastle before 
the deed was known. The guard waited for some 
minutes, but receiving no call from their chieftainess, 
they entered the hall to find the lion-hearted woman 
stretched upon the floor in a pool of blood, that had 
poured from two wounds in her breast. Wild con- 
fusion amongst the retainers at once ensued, and 
there was unrestrained weeping and wailing ; for 
though she ruled her people with an iron rale, she was 
withal kind and thoughtful, and had won the love of 
those around her. When the first surprise had passed, 
a body of galloglasses sallied forth in pursuit of the 
assassin, but only to meet with the most disastrous re- 
sults. The inanimate form of the queen was raised,and 
every endeavour made to stanch the blood with the 
rough appliances at hand. Then came the terrible 
and alarming news that the castle was surrounded by 
an army whose numbers were countless, A panic 
seized upon the occupants of the castle, and for a little 
time it seemed as if the beseigers would gain the 
place, without a defensive blow being struck. 

Her faithful followers, however, were determined 
that the body of the queen should not fall into the 
hands of he: enemies. It was therefore placed on a 
hastily-constructed bier, and carried through the se- 
cret passage that led to the sea-shore. A galley was 
moored in a little bay, and no time was lost in getting 
on board with the intention of reaching Clare. On 
gaining the deck, it was noticed that the pallid face 
of the supposed corpse was slightly flushed, and to the 
astonishment and joy of all, a sigh escaped from the 
lips of Grace. Life yet remained and every means 
was taken to restore consciousness. In a little while 
,|the exertions of the faithful attendants were rewarded. 
The queen opened her eyes and gazed around, For 
some time she was confused and unable to realize the 
situation, Then as the true state of affairs dawned 
upon her, the old nature showed itself for a minute, 
and she demanded to be taken back to the castle. She 
attempted to rise, but her strength was but asa 
child’s. The terrible loss of blood had made her pow- 
erless ; and as she gradually comprehended that she 
was a wreck, incapable of longer swaying the destin- 
ies of her people, she wept, the first time for long 
long years. Her human greatness had passed away, 
and for her the end of all things was approaching. 

* Die as becomes our clan,” she muttered, with dif- 
ficulty to those around her. “ Let not our castle fall 
without a struggle. Carry me to Clare, for I would 
breathe my last in my early home. No time is to be 
lost. Permil and his galleys are lying at Kildavnit ; he 
must hasten to the assistance of Doona.” 

She sunk back exhausted. Those whose services 
were not required, hastened back to the castle, sail was 
made on the galley, and she sped down the sound be- 
fore a favoring breeze. Kildaynit was soon reached, and 
on Pernil being informed of the state of affairs, he lost 
no time in getting his fleet under weigh and heading 
for Doona. Grace was landed at Kildavnit, for she was 
too exhausted tocontinue the journey to Clare, the sea 
being very rough. During the time that these events 
were taking place, the besiegers were storming the 
castle, and receiving but little check from the besieged. 
With untiring activity the bold Rory hurried from 
place to place encouraging and animating his followers, 
who swam the moat, swarmed up its baoks, and planted 
themselves wherever there was a foothold to be gained. 
When the kerns who had borne the body of Grace to 
the galley returned with the news that the queen still 
lived, it reinvigorated the troops, and with a wild cheer 
they rushed to the ramparts, and poured a deadly fire 
into the ranks of the fee. But the check wasonly tem- 
porary. ‘They pressed forward, and their numbers 
seemed limitless, while their operations were greatly 
favored by the darkness. But the grim old castle ap- 
peared to defy every effort made to effect a breach. Its 
ponderous walls withstood the shock of battering rams 
and balls. As daylight approached, Rory became des- 
perate, and determined to take the castle. As he was 
without scaling-ladders, he could not storm the walls. 
‘He noticed with satisfaction that the defence was be- 
coming weaker. ‘he garrison which was unusually 
small, was greatly reduced by casualties, and the re- 
sistance offered grew more feeble every hour. He there- 
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1 before the occupants of the castle’ fore determined to make a bold effort to gain the place. 
surprise, a tremendous fire A raft was thasily constructed, and under a galling fire 

from the defenders, a large quantity of ammunition was 

conveyed across the moat. 
heaped against the castle gates, until an enormous pile 
was collected. The garrison observing now what the in- 


given up. 
ally reduced by starvation. Several sailies were made 


besieged were always beaten back. At length they 
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he combustibles were then 


tention of the enemy was, offered the most stubborn re- 
sistance. They poured shot and boiling lead upon the 
foe, until the dead bodies were heaped to the height 
of several feet. Before Rory had thoroughly completed 
his arrangements some boiling lead fell upon the heaps 
of ammunition, ‘There was a shock, that seemed to 
to shake the solid walls to their foundation, The 
air was darkened with human bodies, beams of tim- 
ber, huge stones, and debris of every kind. The en- 
ormous heap of powder not-only burst in the gate, but 
blew down several feet of the stone work. The explos- 
ion was terrific. Fora moment it seemed (o strike a 
panic to the hearts of both besieged and_ besiegers, 
and hostilities temporarily ceased. Then the garrison 
saw the extent of the ruin; and the gates being blown 
in, there was no longer anything to impede the en- 
trance of the foe, and so it was determined to vacate 
the castle, an attempt being first. made to fire it. 
Stools, tables, beds, and all the imtlammable material 
that could be obtained, were hurriedly collected and 
piled against the store-house and magazine, where both 
powder and provisions were kept. And when the 
heap had been fired, the little band, gallant to the 
ast, but seeing that further resistance was useless, fled 
through the secret passage and gained the sea-shore. 
In the meantime, the besiegers having recovered from 
their consternation caused by the explosion, rallied at 
the call of Rory, who, brandishing « massive sword, 
rushed through the breach and gained the court-yard, 
In a few minutes the place swarmed with the victors. 
Rory searched through the building for the body of 
Grace, but it was gone. The whole place was de- 
serted. Then ensued a scene that can hardly be de- 
scribed. Plunder was the main object of the band. 
The treasure-chests were broken open, but found to 
contain little that was worth carrying away. Every- 
thing of value had been removed. Stores of usque- 
bagh however were discovered, and the potent spirit 
was quaffed in unlimited quantities by the victors, 
who maddened beyond all control, feil to hacking 
each other to pieces. In vain did Kory try to restore 
order, His infuriated troops would brook no restraint. 
They rushed about like demons, bent upon destroy- 
ing everything they came across. But retribution 
was at hand. The fire kindled by the vanquished be- 
fore they left the place, was not long before it reached 
the store of powder in the magazine, and then follow- 
ed an explosion that seemed to comlete the des- 
truction already commenced. ‘To attempt to depict 
the horrors of the scene would be a hopeless task. At 
least two hundred of the victors were hurled into 
eternity, while nearly as many more were horribly 
maimed and wounded by falling walls and showers of 
stone and timbers. The survivors, stricken with ter- 
ror, fled from the awful place, many of them in their 
panic throwing themselves headlong into the moat, 
and meeting death by drowning, 

At this time Pernil with his fleet came in sight, to 
find the stronghold little more than a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, Getting his galleys into position, he 
opened fire on the masses of men who, stricken with 
horror at the general destruction, swarmed about the 
banks of the moat. Rory, who had managed to es- 
cape the fate that had befallen so many of his follow- 
ers, Was the first to recover his presence of mind. He 
saw that the remnant of his shattered army would be 
literally exterminated by the galling fire from the 
fleet, unless something was immediately done. 

With almost superhuman efforts he rallied his men 
from their drunken stupor, and induced them to re- 
treat within the walls. This being done, he set vig- 
orously to work to barricade the shattered gate, and 
put himself in a state of defence. 

Meanwhile Pernil managed to establish communi- 
cation with the O’Malley’s troops who had effected 
their escape from the castle. He landed his guns, and 
getting them into position, sat down before the now- 
ruined stronghold, determining to starve the survivors 
of Rory’s band into submission. 

Rory very soon understood the nature of the situa- 
tion, which, to say the least, was desperate. ‘I'lie store 
house, with its reserve of provisions, had been des- 
troyed, so that it was either starvation or surrender. 
His army had been reduced to a mere handful, and 
these few were perfectly demoralized, and gave them- 
selves up to a terrible orgie as long as the usquebagh 
lasted. When they recovered from the effects of the 
debauch, a corresponding depression seized them, as 
they realized their hopeless position. In the mean- 
time Pernil invested the place so that escape was im- 
possible, and a messenger had been sent from Grace, 
that no quarter was to be shown unless Rory was 
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As day after day went on, the garrison was gradu- 


with a view of breaking through the cordon; but the 
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sued for terms; but Pernil made known Grace’s ulti- 
matum. <A few were in favor of the demand for the 
surrender of Rory being complied with, but the ma- 
jority opposed this; for he hac per himself to be 
dauntless and brave, and he had led them to victory; 
and had they not given themselves up to rioting, they 
might have heped to have cut their way through the 
investing army, which did not number more than 
three hundred men. “ 

But matters grew hourly worse. Hunger well nigh 
maddened the unfortunate men, and they grew despe- 
rate. Rory saw that his case was getting hopeless; 
still he tried to animate his followers to hold out, until 
an opportunity offered itself to escape from the trap 
into which they had fallen. 

He harangued them to make one final effort to fight 
their way through. They listened to him and con- 
sented that that night the attempt should be made. 

The night came—fortunately for them, dark and 
hazy. The little band, reduced to skeletons ye hn 
ease and starvation, assembled in the courtyard. They 
felt that it was indeed a forlorn hope, but the very 
last chance that presented itself. Silently the gateway 
was cleared; stealthily the band stole forth, the gallant 
Rory at its head. The drawbridge was slowly lowered 
and the men marched across, and the opposite bank 
was reached without a shot being fired. But scarcely 
had the last man cleared the bridge, before the be- 
siegers became aware that a sally was being made. In 
a few minutes the echoes of the mountains were 
awakened by the blasts of the trumpets, as the troops 
were called to arms. Large heaps of rubbish that had 
been specially prepared for such an emergency, were 
fired, and the red glare gave a weird and extraordi- 
nary aspect to the scene. In a few moments a deadly 
conflict was raging. The besieged fought with the 
desperate energy of men who knew that on individual 
effort entirely depends the last chance of life. Rory 
tried to keep his band together, but gave it up as im- 
practicable. They were scattered, and the little 
groups were surrounded and cut to pieces. A few 
managed to escape, but only a few. The struggle was 
short, bloody and awful. In less than half an hour 
from the time of issuing forth, the fight was over, and 
the daring Rory a prisonor, bound hand and foot. As 
soon as Pernil had heard that the ringleader had been 
captured, he ordered him to be closely guarded till the 
morning, and then hung. 

As daylight broke the besiegers marched into the 
castle. ‘They found it little more than a heap of ruins, 
and the atmosphere reeking with the exhalations from 
the bodies that had been lying unburied for days. 
Rory, defiant tothe last, was dragged into a corner of 
the courtyard, where a projecting beam served as a 
gibbet. Over this a rope was hastily thrown, and 
amidst the derisive cheers of the crowd, the unfortu- 
nate man was swung into the air. And so the expedi- 
tion organized by the Life and Death Society had 
totally failed, and nearly every one who had taken 
part in it had been killed. 

News of the victory was speedily conveyed to Grace 
and when she heard of the summary execution of the 
terrible Rory, her joy almost threatened to upset her 
reason. 

No attempt was made to repair Doona. It had been 
so shattered, that neither the material nor the money 
were at hand to effectfits restoration,and so its roofless 
walls were left to solitude and desolation. Its moul- 
dering ruins still remain, and traces of the last awful 
fight may still be seen. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 

For a long time Grace tossed upon a bed of sick- 
ness in Kildavnit Castle, hovering between life and 
death. Her constitution was thoroughly broken up, 
and ail the fire of her youth had died out—ex- 
cepting now and again, when it shot up with fitful 
gleam, only to leave her still weaker. 

She was surrounded with faithful friends. Lyster, 
Moriat, Alice and Moan were unremitting in their at- 
tention. When the terrible wounds had healed, and 
she was convalescent, she desired to be removed to the 
home of her childhood, where she had known so many 
joys and so much sorrow—the home which was asso- 
ciated with her first and only love. She craved for the 

uietude of Clare, and the invigorating sea breezes 
that blew around the old castle. 

Slowly she was bornethere. She had not seen the 
place fora long, long time, and she had come back 
now, worn and weary, after a hot and restless life— 
come back to the spot most dear to her of any upon 
earth, sanctified as it was by the remains of him who 
had ever been her heart’s idol. 

Her health slowly improved, though she never tho- 


the best builders and masons to come from England, 
and beneath their skilful hands there slowly grew over 
the monument of Hubert, a noble pile of buildings from 
which many a Paternoster would be said, and many an 
Ave be chanted with awe-inspiring solemnity, as the 
sun threw his halo of glory over the westera waves. 

The building was finished, and dedicated to the wor- 
ship of that Power, before which the greatest on earth 
is but as areed. In calm and peace, Grace spent her de- 
clining years, growing weaker and weaker as the 
shadows closed around her, but clinging with the love 
of a child to her island home. 

Often in the calm of the evening would she sit upon 
the moss-covered cliff, and dreamily gaze across the 
sparkling waters, as if in some far-off cloud she was try- 
ing to read the future. Here, on a particularly calm 
night, for the sun has set and the stars are out, she is 
sitting meditatively. Her face is furrowed and seamed, 
and her once raven locks are white with the snows of 
time. Her head is bent upon her hands, and she listens 
to the many-voiced sea, that speaks prophetically. The 
faces of those she has loved, are before her like a vision, 
and perhaps the sound of the murmuring waters tells 
her something of what is to come. q 

Of Lyster, the Saxon, and his gentle, long-tried wife, 
Alice, acquiring large estates and wealth in Ireland, and 
devoting themselves to the Irish cause. Of a large 
family growing up around them, honored and respected 
by all. Of happy old age and a peaceful end. 

Of her half-sister, the beautiful Moriat, and her 
husband Maon, who, with an only child, settle down in 
Spain. Of the early death of Maon, and the unending 
sorrow of the young widow, that prematurely closes her 
life, and she, too, sleeps with the remains of her well- 
loved lord. 

Of Pernil, her commander, old and crotchety, and 
mourning for the days, when his chieftainess led the van 
in many a battle by land and sea. Of his journey in 
a single galley in search of some fabled island of bliss, 
and from which he never returned, finding rest in the 
depths of the great sea that he had so loved. 

Of the long line of noble earls of which she is the 
founder, stretching away through ages, but always with 


Of the stately Tudor, worn and old, and mourning for 
the fate of the unhappy and betrayed Earl of Essex. 
Of her dying 
and food in the depth of her despair, her obstinate 
silence interrupted only by sighs and groans and broken 
hints, of a deep sorrow she cared not to reveal. The 
days and nights passed by her, seated on the floor, 
sleepless, her eyes fixed and her finger pressed upon 
her mouth—her heartrending symptoms of incurable 
and mortal anguish, which continued for twenty days. 
And then the pomp and pageantry as her remains are 
carried to the splendid abbey where sleep the greatest 
of England’s dead. 

Of herself—the Queen of the West—Grace O’Malley, 
at whose name her enemies had trembled, old and de- 
crepid now, and very lonely, sinking to rest peacefully, 
almost contemporary with Elizabeth, Of her unosten- 
tatious and quiet funeral in the monastery she had 
piously built, and where she was laid to rest in the 
grave, where slept the husband of her heart. 

Did the prophetic sea tell her of all these things, 
because they were to come to pass. 
* * * * * 

And you, dear reader, take these children of my fancy, 
and let them abide with you, that in the quiet hours, 
when the whirring wheels of the working life shall have 
slackened, they may lead you back into that strange 
past, when “ they lived, and moved and had their being.” 

THE END. 





A CornesPonpeEnT, writing of a Turkish Harem, says: ‘* Each 
lady had three rooms to herself, and the furnishing of them was 
generally left to her taste or caprice. They were arranged very 
well, and the furniture was very handsome, but curious in form. 
A regular Turkich bed is something quite different from ours. 
There is no bedstead nor mattress, but abont 30 very thickly 
padded quilts, covered with silk or satin, laid one on top of the 
other on the floor until they are about two feet deep. The sheets 
are invariably of silk, embroidered, and the coverlid is a marvel 
of gold and silver embroidery on ratin or velvet. The pillows 
are of pink, blue, or yellow satin, covered with beautiful lace. 
From the ceiling hangs a large jeweled and gilded boop, and from 
this depends rich lace curtains, which encircle the bed. To 
hold their robes they have innumerable brass-nailed «ampbor- 
wood trunks, and as one of these after another was turned out 
for me to see the contents, I began almost to lose my head in 
the confusion of colors and beauty of materials.” 
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(From London Society.| 
GIVEN UNSOUGHT. 

CHAPTER I. 
On the 16th May, 1865, at half-past three in the 
afternoon, a young gentleman filled a short black pipe 
with tobacco and vigorously smoked. Before the 
smoker stood an easel, and against the easel reclined a 
half-finished oil-painting; for the smoker was a painter 
and his name was Edward Graysbrook. 
The studio was picturesque; numberless oil-sketches 
covered the walls. A suit of imitation armor on one 
side frowned defiance to a statue of the Medici Venus 
on the other, who seemed in her turn to smile a chal- 
lenge to the world to produce beauty equal to hers; 
three or four lay figures, attired in various costumes, 
stood in attitudes more or less imposing; a dais cover- 
ed with red cloth lay in one corner, a book-stand in 
another. For the rest the room presented the usual 
artistic negligence and disregard of order. 
Reclining on a couple of chair, a cigar between his 
lips, there meditated a shrewd, intelligent-looking 
man, with a decided legal cut of whisker and forensic 
double eye-glass—a man of eight and twenty, or 
thereabouts, who, when he spoke, enunciated his 
opinions with that tone of authority and don’t-try-to- 
bully-me-sir kind of air, for which the junior Bar of 
England is remarkable, and occasionally ridiculous. 

Puff—puff—puff. “No good—I cannot get the 
face I want. What on earth am I to do for a Titania?” 
quoth he of the brush. 

“ Leave her alone for a few days. You overwork 

yourself, dear boy. Drop your brush, wash your 
palette, turn your picture to the wall, and away with 
me.” 
“Away with you, indeed; yes—avaunt, quit my 
sight !—get thee behind me, tempter,” answered the 
painter, laying down his brush and maulstick never- 
theless, and throwing himself into an easy chair. 

“Now, as I shall not interrupt your genius, I will 
explain my visit,” exclaimed Thomas Lewis, B.A., of 
the Outer Temple, Esq., barrister-at-law. “ Know by 
these presents”—and he drew out two blocks of box- 
wood from his brief-bag—* that you behold the most 


the blood of O’Malley in their veins ; and lastly, of the} influential contributor to the new paper, The Weekly 
end of the Two Queens—herself and “ Sister Elizabeth.” | Scalper. 


Here are the whereons to make your fortune 
as a caricaturist. 
“ You are very good, Tom; always looking after 


adually in her palace, refusing medicine} my interest. 


“ Quite so; Iam as good asa father toyou. But 
to-night I intend to play the mother also, and to take 
you to a dance.” 

“A dance !” 

*‘ Exactly—at the house of Cyrus Hodges, the great 
picture dealer. An acquaintance with him would do 
you no harm—probably much good. I know them 
well enough to introduce you. You'll come? They 
live at Twickenham. We can sleep at Richmond, and 
take a pull on the river in the morning, which is pre- 
cisely what you want.” 

The artist objected. He had forgotten his dancing, 
had not worn evening clothes for nearly a year; be- 
sides, he must go on with his work. At all events, he 
hated balls—and at 10 o’clock the same evening he 
entered the dancing room at The Cedars, with his 
friend Lewis. 

“By Jove, there she is!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
after being introduced to his host and hostess. 

“ Who? Why, what on earth do you mean !” an- 
swered Lewis, alarmed. 

“ A face for my Titania. Who is the lady in light 
green? If you know her please introduce me.” 

“ Certainly, directly they have finished the lancers.” 
Five minutes afterward, Ned was blushing and 
stammering before a tall, stately girl of some nineteen 
or twenty years—a girl of slim and graceful figure, 
black waving hair, and eyes of liquid fire. 

How he now regretted his want of savoir-faire! Had 
he copied the movements of the gilded youth around, 
Edward Graysbrook would have lolled upon a sofa, 
stared the lady out of countenance, or talked of the 
boat-race or the academy, which he had never visited, 
with the self-complacent jauntiness affected in Ma- 
bille. However, for his peace of mind, Ned was rarely 
thrown into the society of young or lovely women 
with the exception of some half-dozen models; con- 
sequently, when he most needed it, he lost his tongue, 
knew that he looked awkward, and wished himself at 
—St. John’s Wood. 

The lady flirted her fan for a few seconds, then, with 
a glance at Ned, exclaimed: 

‘I know your name very well from Mr. Lewis, and 
your a from my own eyes, Mr. Graysbrook; and 





attention in England, as a sign of the stagnation of business and 





roughly recovered, and she felt it was time now to turn 
her attention from things mundane, towards those of a 
more enduring nature. Over the grave of the husband 
of her girlhood she determined to erect an enduring 


monument that should serve as a link between the then | This is a new piece of evidence confirming what is apparent)“ Mabel Waltz.” 


and the misty future of far-off ages. With a 


the great wealth she had accumulated — er active 
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life, she endowed a monastery at Clare, 


ning of April, had decreased £88,855 by the beginning of May, 
and at the beginning of June a further decrease of £94,997 ap- 


making atotal diminution of £1$3,652 in two months. | 


| The amount of the deorsase is not great as yet, but as marking 
| the change from a period of steady increase it is very important. 


their old savings, 


industry. The deposits, which were £62,931,009 at the begin-| 


since you exhibited that sketch at the Dudley, we have 
much wished to make the acquaintance of the artist.”’ 

And Miss Graham flashed another rocket from her 
jeyes, and Ned’s heart fluttered like a butterfly. 

He was about to attempt a complimentary rejoinder, 
|when a dapper little gentleman witb a twisted mustache 
‘approache the fair one and claimed her hand for the 
With a pretty smile to Ned, Miss 


: from so many other facts, that the dullness of trade is at last) Graham took her partner’s arm, and was presently lost 
wien of affecting the working classes very serlously. and that not only ik her p , P y 
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that night; he thought all women frivolous, and dancing | painted and repaiuted a shade darker here, a trifle light-| celestial dream. As his work became a labor of love, 
demoralizing. \er there, until it bore an expression that our would be! so did love became part of his work as he sat paintin 
“ Who is Miss Graham ?” said he to his friendasthey|. A. had carried in his heart since he quitted The| before his easel, the sun shining on his canvass an 
were strolling back to Richmond. “ Her’s is a face 1 | Cedars. ; glorifying the face of the girl he loved. 
should like to paint. Thanks—lI’!] take a cigar.” A sound of wheels, a rap at tne door, and Cyrus| So passed the Summer away. Ned got through 
“ She is Mrs. Hodges’ niece. Lucy Baker and Mrs. Ilodges appeared on the scene. “ Ah! my dear boy,|much work, listened every day to Lucy’s voice, and 
Cyrus were sisters, I understand, and the former ran glad to find you in. Ive come to thank you in ajconstantly he rowed her and her little cousins up the 
away from a boarding-school with Jack Graham, of the| more becoming way than I had time for the other} river. 
—th Foot. He was as good a fellow as ever lived, with night for your pluck and presence of mind in saving} After these excursions sleep was coy, and Ned 
a little money and less brains, over head and ears in| my child’s life. Tut, tut! no answering me. Dam-| would build castles. A man of sense and chivalry, 
debt and in love with his wife. A year or so after his | me, Sir, you did save it, and I am not the sort of man} however, he forbore to declare his love. 
first child was born, the regiment was ordered to the| to forget a claim of that kind. Now,let us see. What} “ No, I cannot ask her to share my poverty. Some 
Crimea. Lucy vowed she would go with her husband, | do you call that picture ? Titania, eh? Hum-m-m !|day—who knows?—I might be a distinguished and 
and the little girl, too weak to undergo such a journey, I know the face. Why, yes, it’s surely Lucy Graham,} wealthy man; and then—ah! and then she will be 
was left to Mrs. Hodges’ care. Poor Jack was shot|my wife’s niece. Ah! you dog. Well, you might] probably married to some one else. No, many @ 
through the lungs at Inkerman, and his wife died of aj have taken a worse model. Have you sold it ?” man had his cross to bear; and help me, Heaven, I 
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fever caught while nursing the wounded at Scutari. 
These are the facts as related by Mrs. Cyrus.” 

“ A sad'story, indeed! And who is the small man 
with the waxed mustache ?” 

“ A certain Capt. Wagstaffe. His regiment, the —th 
Hussars, is now quartered at Hampton Court. He is, I 
fancy, smitten with the lovely Lucy—a fact to which Mrs. 
Cyrus does not seem to object. She is—Mrs. Hodges I 
mean—as you may have perceived, by no means brilliant, 
and prefers the heavy dragoon mustaches and small talk 
to the mutton-chop whisker and intel'ect. Give me a 
vesuvian, Ned.” 

“ What a fate for poor Lucy Graham !” 

“Ah, ha! the green-eyed monster already? You 
must take care, dear boy, or those eyes will be too many 
foryou. I, iron-clad as I am, have felt their influence. 
Take care, dear boy, take care.” 

As he tossed on his pillow that same night, Nea’s 
mind constantly recurred to the lines: 

‘«Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
The fire that ‘neath those silken lashes, 
Tn darkest moments seem to roll 
From eyes that cannot hide their flashes.” 


And then—no, fair reader, then he did not spring 
from his bed, pace the room, clench his hands, beat the 
air with passionately jealous frenzy, but did what all 
sensible men under similar circumstances do, if they 
can—fell fast asleep. 

. * * 





* * * * 


“ Oars back, get forward, rowon, all,” cried the steer- 
er. Two short strokes, then a long one, and then the 
cight-oared cutter shot away from the landing-place at 
Kingston, through the railway bridge, down with the 
stream toward Teddington Lock. 

The boat was Salter’s, the crew was the L. R. C. eight, 
out for a long half-holiday spin. Once through the lock, 
the steerer gave the word, and the boat, gaining impetus 
at every stroke, shot through the water at racing speed. 
It was already dusk, and stroke was rowiug a good 
thirty-six tothe minute. 

Eel-pie House was reached and passed. 

‘‘ Now, then, all— smartly round the bend,” cried the 
steerer, when suddenly something dark loomed ahead. 
“ Easy all! stop her hard!” shrieked the coxswain. 

*T was too late—the sharp bow of the cutter crashed 
into the broadside of the ferry-boat, which, almost cut in 
half, sank immediately. 

The ferryman, an old fellow of sixty years of age, un- 
able to swim, sank, and was carried down by the tide. 
The other occupants of the boat were a nurse-maid and 
two children. The maid and one of the latter had man- 
aged to cling to the oars of the eight, but the other had 
been carried down the stream. 

“ Let no one move in that eight, or you'll be upset,” 
cried a voice close by. The warning came from Grays- 
brook, who had witnessed the accident, sculling a light 
skiff, with Lewis in the stern steering. “I'll get them 
out.” 

Seulling quickly up to the eight, Ned raised the child 
from the water, and lifted her into his skiff. 

The nurse was a more difficult subject to deal with. 
She was a big woman, and to have attempted to drag 
her into the boat, would inevitably have upset it. ‘The 
other child must be rescued first. 

Shouting for aid from the bank, Ned kicked off his 
shoes and plunged into the water. 

By this time several boats had pushed out from the 
shore, one of which rescued the nurse, while another 
quickly followed Graysbrook and his insensible charge, 
as they were drifting down with the tide. 

The artist, though a strong and active swimmer in 
days gone by, was well nigh spent when he was lifted 
into “The Saucy Kate.” 

The shore reached, the sufferers were carried to a 
parlor in the little inn close to the river-side. Lights 
were brought, when Lewis cried: 

“ Hodges’ children, by heavens! 
them up to the house.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Two days after the accident, Edward Graysbrook sat 
painting his picture with all his heart and life. No 
model had sat to him, yet the face and figure of Titania 
were accomplished works of art. To represent a pair of 
sparkling eyes, two pouting lips, a dimpling smile, and 
a shock of jetty hair, is to a clever artist by no means 
an impossible task; nevertheless, that face had been 


Come, let us carry 





'check-book. “ By Jove, though, that’s very pretty,” 





* Not yet,” said Ned. 

“Then Pll have it. Come, we won’t haggle over it. 
I dare say my price will suit you. What did you 
get for your gold medal picture ?” 

“ A hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“'Then Pll double it,” said Hodges, taking out his 


he continued, as his eye caught sight of a sketch in 
a corner of the room. ‘ Have you any more like it ?” 
“T have some in this portfolio,” answered Ned. 
“ Dear me! that’s a charming little bit ; and this, 








too. Well, I shall take these with me in my cab, if 
you don’t object.” 

Ned was only too happy, of course. 

“ By the way, I hope you will come and visit us at 
Twickenham. Mrs. Hodges particularly wishes it. 
Sundays we are always at home. Lunch at two, din- 
ner at seven. I shall expect you next Sunday. Good- 
bye ; and, above all things, don’t hurry ‘Titania.’ I 
think we shall make you if she’s a success.” 

And with the portfolio of sketches under his arm, 
the great picture-dealer blustered out of the room into 
his cab, and back into town. 

Ned took up the check. Three hundred and fifty 
pounds ! 

A capital man of business was Cyrus Hodges. Pro- 
fuse in the number and the quality of his dinners to 
such acquaintances as were useful to him, lavish al- 
most to extravagance on his horses, his liveries, his 
house, and his wife, he rarely ever, except by mistake, 
paid a farthing over the price at which he could see 
fifty per cent. likely to return to him. One of his 
most liberal customers was the Duke of St. Mawes, 
who had bought, however, Graybrook’s gold medal 
picture from another dealer. His Grace was a judge, 
and recognizing germs of genius in the work, had 
bought up many other smaller pictures and sketches 
from the same hand. 

Q. E. D. Cyrus had stolen a march upon the noble 
Duke. 

So Ned on the following Sunday went down to 
Twickenham, and was received by Cyrus with much 
empressement, and introduced to a number of painters, 
journalists, and art critics, and made much of. Mrs. 
Hodges was quietly gracious. Of course she 
sweetly thanked him for his great service ; but then 
he was an artist, and most artists are generally so 
queer. His coat was not cut by Poole; Lincoln 
and Bennett had no account against him. He might 
have talent, but he spake never a pretty nothing in 
her ear; he wore mustaches, but they lacked the 
cavalry twirl ; of the latest fashionble scandal he 
could explain nothing. Sum total of his delinquencies, 
he was too thorough for Mrs. Cyrus, and looked too 
seriously on his life and on his art. 


With Lucy Graham, these delinquencies appeared 
attractions. Though fond of a fast dewx-temps, and a 
subsequent chatter with her partner in the conserva- 
tory, she was not frivolous; though she possessed a 
woman’s share of coquetry, she was no flirt; though 
her eyes were bright and sparkling as diamond flashes, 
though her lashes were dark and long, she was free 
from conceit and affectation—a rather remarkable 
trait nowadays, but to be accounted for, perhaps, by 
her having an object in life, and that object not matri- 
mony. 

Yes, Lucy had an object, and that object was ex- 
cellence in music. Possessed of a contralto voice and 
a fine ear, practice and professors had made her a star 
of the drawing-room, and Ned seated next to her that 
day at dinner, and strolling through the grounds in 
the cool of the evening, found in her, if not an affinity, 
at all events sympathy, and the fellow-feeling of an 
artist. 

“ By-the-by, Graysbrook,” said Hodges, as our 
friend was bidding his host adieu, “ would it be worth 
your while to come down here and give my little girl 
a few lessons in painting? You might take some 
rooms down here for the rest of the summer; fresh air 
will not hurt the picture, and I am anxious to see how 
‘fitania’ progresses. Good-by. Think of it.” 

The offer was duly considered, and a week later 
Edward Graysbrook was located in a pretty cottage, 
a few minutes’ walk from the river and The Cedars. 
In after years, when the artist was broiling under a 
Palestine sun, or cooling under an Andalusian arch- 
way, the remembrance of the summer of ’65 was a 








will bear mine.” 

Autumn came, and Mrs. Hodges and family went to 
Brighton, Ned back to St. John’s Wood. Christmas 
passed, and Easter found our artist still hard at work. 
At leagth the day arrived, and Ned’s four pictures 
were on show at his studio. Many fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen found their way that Monday to St. 
John’s Wood by means of the circular sent out by 
Hodges. Remarks were various. 

“ Absolutely charming,” quoth a middle-aged lady, 

“ Awfully nice,” from a charmer of eighteen. 

“What lovely eyes,” murmured a third. 

“ Heavenly,” answered a fourth. 

“ Awfully funny, those little devils,” remarked a 
young Coldstreamer. 

“The frame, it strikes me, is the higher work of 
art,” snapped sotto voce a disappointed painter, now 
art critic. : 

“Chiarioscuro altogether defective,” from an unsue- 
cessful amateur. 

“To my mind, my dear, it’s shocking,” whispered a 
contributor to the Victoria Magazine, in spectacles. 
“Art can be better exemplified than by a lack of 
drapery.” 

So wags the world’s verdict. Praise—aloud; eriti- 
cism—in whisper; abuse—between the teeth, 

The pictures were sent in, and Graysbrook took a 
few days’ holiday. On “Titania,” for more reasons 
than one, he pinned his faith; and his faith was strong. 

Returned to town, he passed through ‘Trafalgar 
Square, and strolled into the Academy to see the book 
of the rejected pictures. 

Heavens! what did he see ? Three of his paintings 
hung, one rejected, and that one “ Titania.” 

He sprang into a hansom and drove to Bond street. 
Hodges was busy writing. ° 

“Ah! Isee you have heard, then, my boy. Well, 
I consider it the most remarkable piece of good luck.” 

“Good luck,” cried Ned. 

“Exactly,” returned Hodges. “Now, you wait, 
and see what Pil do. Isaid that picture should make 
you, and, damme, it shall.” 





CHAPTER III. 

“T say, Ned! by Jove, here’s something for you to 
read,” exclaimed Tom Lewii, tossing the newspaper 
across the table, as he and Graysbrook were finishing 
breakfast in Lewis’ chamber in Lincoln’s Inn. 

“ What is it?” 

“Read, my friend—read for yourself.” 

“ And Graysbrvok did read, and the subject referred 
to was balm to his disappointment. ‘The newspaper 
was the Daily Electrifyer; the article was the third 
leader. It was couched in gushing language, and ap- 
peared to be prompted by a letter in another part of 
the paper, headed “Flunkeyism at the Royal 
Academy,” and signed “Fair Play.” The letter 
abused that select body for negligence, accused them 
of favoritism, and after a couple of “ Now, Sir’s,” to 
the editor, asked if such corruption could longer be 
borne; whether it was not part and parcel of the same 
system which in Parliament had already refused a Re- 
form bill, and still tolerated game laws. ‘The leader- 
writer had taken up the cudgels in favor of the writer 
of the let‘er, and thought that something ought to be 
done, hinted several impracticable remedies, and con- 
cluded a forcible article by reminding the Academy 
that the object of their institution was to encourage 
art, not to damp it; that the annual exhibition should 
contain the collective artistic genius of the country, 
and not become the show-room for portraits of the 
aristocracy, or the emporium of a clique! 

“ Well,” remarked Ned, laying down the paper, “1 
daresay it’s all true, but it won’t help me.” 

“ Don’t be too sure; there is more behind.” 

And go indeed there was. The next morning there 
were a dozen letters in the “ Electrifyer” from indig- 
nant correspondents, making mention of several well- 
known artists whose pictures had been rejected; notably 
amongst these was Graysbrook. Three days later a 
pamphlet appeared, which created a great seusation, and 
sold by thousands. his was written—no matter by 
whom; some say by a painter turned critic, and a con- 
stant partaker of Sunday dinners at The Cedars—in 
terse and forcible English, proving mathematically that 


the average time given by the Selecting Committee tg 
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onds. Graysbrovk’s name was mentioned again in glow- 
ing terms, and flung in the teeth of the Academy. Out- 
side the exhibition, and all around Trafalgar square, the 
pamphlet wis sold price threepence; reviews of it ap- 
peared in the press; and the “ Weekly Scalper,” true to 
its friends, published a cartoon, in which the Hanging 
Committee was ridiculed, and verses lauding Ned. 

Now wa; the time for Cyrus Hodges to profit by the 
storm he had contributed to raise. He opened a gallery 
in Bond street, exhibited “ Titania” and three French 
paintings, advertized extensively, and drew crowds. 
Among his other patrons came the Duchess of St. 
Mawes, and the following day his Giace. The noble 
lady took a vio'ent fancy to “ Titania,” and the econse- 
quence was that Cyrus sold the picture and pocketed two 
hundred per cent. 

Nor was this all. Ned’s other paintings sold imme- 
diately for three times the price he himse!f had receivea 
for them, and the artist went to dinner at St. Mawes 
House. ‘This visit was, thanks to Hodges, duly chroni- 
cledin the “ Morning Post;” and a fortnizht later, Ned, 
clad in a suit of Poole’s, appeared at some fashionable 
entertainment every night. In short, he was the rage 
for about four weeks, when the arrival of a popular au- 
thor from Fiji, and a two volume book of travels trom 
his pen, somewhat eclipsed him. 

In the meantime dinners were multiplying at The 
Cedars. Lucy was cultivating her voice and receiving 
much attention, One morning. Captain Wagstaffe rode 
from Hampton Court to ‘l'wickenham, found Lucy alone 
in the drawing-room, and made her an offer of his hand, 
his fortune, his mustaches, and his heart. He was po- 
litely and firmly declined. 

Ned heard of the repulse from Lewis; his heart bound- 
ed with joy, then sank within him. 

“She has refused a man of birth and fortune,” he 
said to himself; “ what chance should I have,who possess 
neither ? No; I must bide my time.” 

The Summer of 1866 will long be 1emembered by 
city men. ‘The fall of the one great house dragged 
hundreds of smaller ones in its ruin. Panic every- 
where. Long, white faces met every morning on the 
Stock Exchange. Men one day the owners of thou- 
sands, awoke the next beggars. Every trader was 
more or less hit. Hodges, whose busy hand drove 
many irons, other than his ostensible business, in the 
fire, had suffered with the rest, but up to a certain 
time, to no large amount. The sky was black, but 
Cyrus wore asunny smile; to no one did he confide 
his troubles, and, of course, not to his wife. 

August was near, and Graysbrook made up his 
mind at last, not to ask Lucy to be his wife, but to 
leave England for a time. He told his secret to Lewis 
who, of course, had diyined it months before, and 
made ready for a journey to Palestine and Egypt. 
Hodges approved of the plan, promised to look after 
all the pictures he sent home, gave him two commis- 
sions, and asked him to dine at ‘Twickenham to say 
good-by. 

There were no other visitors that evening, and the 
dinner was dull enough—Hodges silent and gloomy, 
his wife querulous, Lucy reserved and very pale. The 
cloth removed, Hodges swallowed four glasses of 
wine rapidly, and begged of Ned to excuse him for 
half an hour, as he had letters to write. Ned went 
into the drawing-room; Mrs. Hodges was tending her 
younger child, who was ill; Lucy was alone. 

At his request, Lucy seated herself at the piano, 
and for a time her sweet rich voice held him enthral- 
led. At last she sung “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
when she reached the lines— 

** It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 

Then, why art tuou silent, thou voice of my heart?” 
Graysbrook, as he bent over her, saw her bosom heave 
anda tear glide slowly down her cheek. Another 
moment, she broke off from her song and burst into 
tears. ‘The ardent torrent of his love at last broke 
forth. 

“Miss Graham-—Luey—Lucy—my love—my dar- 
ling ?” j 

And he clasped her trembling to his heart. 

* * * * + *K * o * 

Half an hour later Mr, Iodges entered the room 
and tea was served. 

“ Beccles,” said she to the servant, “take this cup 
to your master.” 

The man returned presently with a white face. 

“If you please, ma’am, master’s unwell—fainted, 
I'm afraid.” 

Thoroughly alarmed, all three rushed to the library. 
There lay Hodges across the hearth-rug insensible, 
foam on his lips, a letter crushed in his hand, 

“Open the window, quick!” cried Ned; “ unloosen 
the collar; and you, Beccles, run to che nearest doctor. 
Pil gallop to Richmond and fetch a physician.” 

And quick as thought Ned ran to the stables; the 
room was absent, so he saddled one of the carriage 
orses, jumped on his back, and tore along the Rich- 

mond road 

He had galloped a quarter of a mile, when in the 
darkness the horse stumbled, and Ned, never a great 
rider, was thrown head foremost upon the stony road. 


CHAPTER IV. 
When Edward Graysbrook recovered consciousness, 
‘he found himself in bed, his right arm in splints, and 
}an-odd feeling in his head. The arm was broken, and 
|his head was shaved. Six weeks had elapsed since 
his unlucky tumble, and during that time he had ray- 
‘ed in the frenzy of brain fever, tended by ‘Tom Lewis 
with that loving care which few men have the pa- 
tience to bestow even on their dearest friends. 

Sad was the intelligence which Lewis had to im- 
part—imprudent speculation, a crisis in the city, bank- 
ruptcy, apoplexy, death. When the patient was sufli- 
ciently recovered to bear the shock, he learned how, 
after the death of Cyrus Hodges, the Cedars had been 
seized by the creditors, how the widow and family, 
after a brief sojourn in London, and departed for Ger- 
many to find a home in some small provincial town. 

One morning when Graysbrook was able to sit in 
an arm chair at the open window looking into Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields, Lewis gave him a letter which had been 
awaiting his recovery. The writing was in Lucey 
Graham’s hand ; Ned trembled as he opened the en- 
velope. ‘The letter ran thus : 


| 
| 





“Jury 26th, 1866. 

“T scarcely know how to express whatI wish to convey to you. 
We are, both my aunt and I, deesly concerned to hear of your 
accident, which we hope will not prove as serious as has been 
anticipated. You have, of course, heard that my poor uncle is 
nomore, and that a heavy domestic calamity overwhelms my 
aunt. It is with regard to this that I must ask you, dear Ed- 
ward, to forget all that passed between us on the last occasion 
that we met. You must not think me false to you when] ask 
you to take this step ; 1am only, I aw sure, true to myself. 
have another duty to perform, a daty more sacred than that of 
an affianced wife. My aunt, who bas been a mother to me, is 
now poor and sufferiug ; my consin3 are young and must be ed- 
neated. I can do something now to alleviate their distress, | 
can comfort my aunt and teach her chiliren. Edward, you myst 
see that I am right, for, bitter trial as it is for me to bid farewell 
to you, is it possible for me, who have lived with her in prosper- 
ity, to desert her now, even for you? We shall live at some 
small German town—I shall not say where— and I shall work hard 
at my masic. 

* You, with your great career before you, can easily afford to 
forget me. If you do not, some day we way meet again. Good- 
bye. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“Lucy Frances Gravam.” 

“ Dear, noble girl !” cried her lover, as he finished 
the letter; “she is indeed worth living for;” and he 
wept like a little child. 

* * * 


* * 


May, 1869. ‘Three years had scarcely changed the 
great city. A monstrous hotel or two had sprung up 
in places, a general election had changed the ministry, 
the Royal Academy had removed from Trafalgar 
Square to Piccadilly, one or two comic periodicals had 
fretted an hour or so, and were seen no more, young 
ladies promenaded Regent street with false hair piled 
in a fashion of a century ago, to gaze at the photo- 
graphs of half-dressed actresses, (Heaven save the 
mark !) with a sang-frotd which would have driven 
our grandmothers frantic, bankruptcy had become a 
n cessary element in the education of our hereditary 
legislators, who in the morning might attend a 
meeting of creditors, or appear before a register, and 
later in the day take their ancestral seats in the 
House of Lords to direct their minds, (knowing as to 
race-horses, and critical as to ballet-girls) to the affairs 
of the nation, Socially there were changes, but in its 
outward aspect, London of °69 wore the same face as 
London of °66. 

In the smoking-room of the “ Arcadian” was con- 
gregated a crowd of after-dinner loungers. Painters in 
long beards, barristers in mutton-chop whiskers, actors 
with clean-shorn blue-tinted cheeks, guardsmen with 
curled mustaches and patent leather boots, dramatic 
critics always on the guié-vive for scraps of news, 
journalists with ears ever ready for a chance for 
“copy,” silent waiters, and cigars and seltzer water. 

The new Royal Academy had that morning been 
opened, and, as the subject was the newest, it formed 
the principal theme for conversation. 

“ By-the-by, Dalrymple,” said a youngish looking 
barrister with sharp-intelligent features, to a well- 
known art critic, as the two were seated amidst a 
group of smokers; “did you notice ‘Ruth’ to-day; it’s 
hung in the big room, next to M “tig 

“You mean the new A. R. A’s picture—yes, I no- 
ticed it.” 

“ Did you like it ?” 

“I am astonished at a lawyer asking the question. 
Discretion is the soul of criticism, as well as of valor. 
Nous verrons.” 

“ Ah,” said the barrister, not all discomfited, “it’s a 
most artistic work, to my mind—the best he’s done. 
I suppose you'll slate him—no, I forgot, you can af- 
ford to praise him, now he’s an A. R. A.” 

The critic shrugged his shoulders almost impercept- 
ibly, and smoked his cigar. 

“You know the man, Lewis, don’t you ?” asked an- 
other. 

“We were at school together, and have been very 
good friends ever since.” 

« By-the-by, I have not seen him lately; | remember 
— him here, but that must have been some 
mon 








ago. He was the man about whose picture all 


| the row was got up, yes—I don’t think I have seen him 
‘at all this season.” 

“ No, I don’t think you have, he has been abroad for 
three years, in Spain and in Palestine; I hear from him 
occasionally, and was the first to let him know of his 
election. R——the—the R. A. got him elected, I be- 
lieve. Ah!I shall be glad to see him again. Waiter, 
the ‘Globe’ and a cup of coffee,” and the group broke 
up. 
Tn a low easy-chair, a cigar in his mouth, our friend 
Tom Lewis sat reading the “ Globe.” He had finished 
“ Notes of the Day,” and had begun the leader, an attack 
on the Home Secretary, when a man in evening dress 
entered the room, tall, vigorous, with browned face and 
hands, acrisp curly beard and mustache, aud Saxon 
blue eyes. Ganing round the room, he saw Lewis, 
advanced to him and touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Good heavens! it can’t be you, Ned?” 

“The same dear boy, how are you?” 

And the two friends clasped hands. 

‘« By Jove! how you are altered—improved, I mean,” 
said Lewis, when his friend had sat down close to him. 
“ But tell me, when did you arrive ?” 

“Only three days ago. I went directly to your 
chambers, found you had moved—hadn’t time to look in 
a law list, because I knew I’d find you here. I have 
been dining with Reighton to-night, and came on here 
to look up my old friends. Come, tell me all about 
everything.” 

And the two sat and smoked, and fought their early 
battles of life over again. 

“And now,” exclaimed Ned, “I must be off. I call- 
ed yesterday at St. Mawes House, and was asked by the 
Duchess to an evening party.” 

“Capital,” answered Lewis. “Itoo am going. You 
wonder how I came to have the entree, perhaps ? Know, 
then, I was junior counsel for the Marquis of Gram- 
pound, the Duke’s eldest son, in the election petition 
when he was nearly unseated for bribery, and conducted 
myself in such wise, as to have become an,intimate friend 
of the young ’un and a constant visitor to the Duke. 
Come, it is time to go.” 

As they rattled alon 
quired if his friend had 
her children, 

“ Oh dear, yes. Mrs. Cyrus has married again. An 
American, I understand. One of her children died 
two years ago, but the other is now one of the belles 
of Baltimore.” 

“ And Lucy ?” 

“My information is not precise about her. I 
heard, however, that she disapproved of her aunt’s 
marriage, and after some little ditticulty has appeared 
as a public singer.” . 

“ Where, in England ?” 

“No, in Italy, I believe; Mrs. Hodges lived in 
Rome for two years. But here we are.” 

The rooms were crowded, Lewis and Ned, after a 
gracious reception from the Duchess, retired to the 
staircase for comfort and air. Presently a song was 
commenced, simple ballad—“ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
The crowd was so dense that the singer could not be 
seen from the door, 

“ Who is it ?” asked a bystander. 

“T forget the name,” answered another; “ but an 
English girl and a protege of her Grace, picked up at 
Naples, I believe.” 

Ned was enthralled, then startled. Yes, there 
could be no doubt, it was the voice whose echo was 
ever in his ears—he was listening to Lucy Graham 
once again ! 

As the last reverberation died away, Ned advanced 
eagerly through the people in time to see his love es- 
corted taward the conservatory. Her cavalier was 
the young Marquis. Presently the young gentleman 
emerged alone, obedient to a message from his mother. 
Graysbrook stepped in, and found his divinity alone 
among the flowers. Fora moment he regarded her 
without speaking. She raised her eyes, and the tell- 
tale roses flew to her cheeks. 





Piceadilly in a hansom, Ned in- 
heard aught of Mrs. Hodges and 










? my ! Lucey! you have not forgotten me ?” 
“ Oh heavens!—Mr. Graysbrook—no, of course | 


have not forgotten you !” and the blushing girl almost 

gasped for breath. 

‘ ig sank into a seat beside her, and softly took her 
and. 

“ Lucy—you remember the last time we met? I 
you do not, I shall go through the same scene again. 
Times have changed; you will not shun me again? 
Tell me, sweet /” 

Lucy Graham, trembling with joy, inclined like the 
goddess of love toward him—and 

Thus again they met. 








A Magnics, says Galignani’s Messenger, was fixed to 
| place on Tuesday between M. Coulcn, Republican Mayor 
| Longwr, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and Mdlle Melard, the daugb' 
of the Adjoint. The Mairie was decorated with flags, and 
whole town was preparing to witness the ceremony, when 
announcement was made that the intended bridegroom hid 
the for ever. The Municipal Council at the same 
received a letter tendering his resignation. ‘The missing brid 
— is a bachelor of 48, with considerable property, and 
y is about 30, with a dowry of 200,000f. No light has 
been thrown upon this mysterious disappearance, 
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Dividends of Savings Banks. | 


Tue Pumapevpa1a aND ReaDING 


Tue Narionat Bank Reserves — 


hs ot eitihe’ sal celia Manhatton | RAILROAD Company.—The Philadelphia |The Comptroller ef the Currency, in a 


Savings Institution, 644 aud 646 Brceadway, comer 
of Bleecker etrect, N. Y., gives official notioe in 
another column, tbat the 47th Semi-Annual 
dividend at the rate of Six per ceat. per annum, 
will be payable on and after the third Monday 
of the precent month, July, and tbat all divi- 
dends, not withdrawn, will receive interest the 
Sime as a deposit, The President is E. J. 
Brown, the Treasu:er, Edward Schell, and the 
S-cretary C. F. Alvord. 








Boston (Mass.) Dividends for July, 1874. 


The Boston papers have the following infor- 
mation relative to divideads and interest on 
public and corporate bonds to be paid there in 
Jaly: 

Amount of miscellaneous dividends, $309,256; 
interest on bonds, $6,708,711; manufacturing 
dividends, $381,000; railroad dividends, $1.718 - 
411. Total, July lat, 1874, $9 117,878; Jann. 
ary Ist. 1874, $9,695,675; Jaly Ist, 1873. $10 - 
120,093; Janusry lst, 1873, $12,083,034; July 
lst, 1872, $13,756,666; January lst, 1872, $13,- 
274,740. 

‘here are other dividends b t not yet declar- 
ed, among which are the Bay State Brick Com- 
pany, Boston Exchange Cc mpany, Chelsea Gas 
Light Company, Kearrarge Manufacturing, 
McKay Heeling Machine, McKay Sewing Ma- 
chice, and Winoisimmet Railroad companies. 

The heavy reduction in dividend payments, as 
compared with two years ag , is due largely to 
the change in time of payment from Jasuary 
and July to other periods, by several railroads 
maovufacturing and other corporations: The to 
tal of manufacturing dividends is materially re- 
duced by the uuushal delay in making up of ac- 
counts, some of the best and sure paying com- 
panies having fallen into this bad habit. Among 
the changes in the few dividends announced are 
an increase in Middlesex from 6 to 8 per cent, 
and Naumkeag, 8 to 4 per cent. The Cabot 
paid 5 per cent: Cocheco. 10 per cent, and Sal- 
mon Falls, 3 per cent, June 15th. 

In railroads the changes are not numerous 
The Boston and Lowell disappoints its share 
holders with 34 per cent instead of 4 per cent. 
Iowa Falls and Sioux City reduces from 8 to 2 
per cent, The Metropolitan comes back to 
January and July agan, paying 3$ per cent 
against 5 per cent. November 15th. ‘Ihe Taunton 
branch, one of the oldest roads in the State 
(1836) is omitted from the list, baving been con- 
solidated with the New Bedford Railioad, which 
in torn, is leased by the Boeton, Clinton & 
Fitchburg Company at 8 per cent. dividends May 
and November. The Housatonic preferred pays 4 
per cent. July 25th. at Bridgeport, Conn., and 
not in Boston. The Nuw York New Haven & 
Hartford will yay 5 per cent. ia New York, Jaly 
2nd, and the Philadelphia & Reading 2} pei 
cent. quarterly on common and preferred July 
24th, in Philadelphia. 

The Bunker Hill National Bank pays its divi- 
dende January aud July, all other Boston Banke 
April and October. 1t would bea decided im- 
provement if this was changed to make all uni- 
form. The American Buttoubole Sewing Ma 
chine Company divides 6 per cent. payable July 
Ist io Philadelphia. 

The gold payments at the Boston Snab.Trea- 
sury will be about $3,753,000 coupons and re. 
gistered. The State of Massuchusetts aud city of 
Boston pay interest in coin. as usual, and Mis:a- 
chusetts pays $394.(09 of principal, also in gold. 
The gold payments iu this city amouat to $4,- 
585,608 





Important Kaitrop Decisiov.— At New Or- 
leans, July lst, the Superior Dis'rict Court, in 
the case of the State of Lou'sisra agt the New 
Orleans, Mobile and Texas Railroad Company 
rendered judgment in favor of the plaintiff», or- 
dering the company to retoro to the Stats $740. 
000, bonds dated July 1st, 1870, with coupous 
attached, or pay the amount in cash with inter- 
est, giving the State a first lien on all their pro- 
peity weat of the Missiasippi, 


Onk oF THE Consequences oF RaiLroaps.— 


Forty years ago, before railroads had begun to 
be utilized for freight purposes, aud with the 
Erie Canal in operation, Boston was the equal ot 
New York in commerce, and far ahead of her in 
mavufacturee, The W stern Railroad was com- 
pleted to Albany bi fore the Hudson River road 
was thought of, and before the Erie, New York 
Central or Pennsylvania Central were in exis- 
tence. This gave Boston an advantage over 
New York which that city was not slow to see, 
nor tardy in seeking out a remedy. With the 
exception of what little of western produce 
found its wav down Lake Erie to Buffalo, thence 
by canal to New Yo:k, the great bulk reached 
tide water by the Onio, Mississippi and Missouri 
tivers to New Orleans, thence to Boston. Boston 
then had the control und almost the monopoly 
of the western produce trade. One needs bat to 
Jook at the coastwise arrivals at Boston from 
New Orleans, and the reports of cargoes from 
1840 to 1855, to ascertain this. Chandler, How- 
ard & Oo., Fay & Farwells, Horace Gray & Co., 
Barnard, Adams & Co., S8:ccomb, Taylor & Co. 

the Hedsons, the Winchesters, Fishers, Bali- 
wins, Jacobs, and others, were veterans in the 
western business while New Yorkers were yet 
beginnere. What has made the difference, and 
what has turned the tide the other way for the 
pest twenty years? Simply and only the facili- 
ties for transportation.—Boston Traveller. 





Ledger of the Ist inst. says: 


“ We are advised from London, that the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Riiload Company, issued 
yesterday to the bankiog house of McCalmont, 
Brother & Co. London, a sterling loan of £2 - 
000,000 at 90. Thisisa proof of the excellent 
credit of this company in Europe, and justifies 
what we bave said as to the feeling of capitsliste 
there towards American works of credit Ecro- 
pean capitalists are well booked through their 
bankers the:e and bere as to the credit of our 
great companies, ana as nicely dicc iminate in 
their adv snces as do our bankers. What the 
London Times and other English papers have 
said in warning against louning to American 
companies, has had the « ffect of inducing a nicer 
discrimination than formerly, but the result is 
all to the advantage of the good, solvent com- 
panies borrowing through bankers of integrity 
and establishei credit. It is only the risky and 
insolvent companies, operating through doubt- 
ful or unknowo agents, that fail in securing any 
reasonable loans abroad.”’ 





CoMPETITION 1N THRE Harnpware MAnurACTURE. 
—The Londons News of June 15th has the fol 


lowing advices from Birmingham: 

‘* There is not much doing with United States 
markets; compared, however, with the business 
transacted some two months back, an imorove- 
ment may be noticed. Tne proposal to abolish 
the duties on English steel imported into Amer- 
ica, is favorably regarded by stee] manufacturers 
but makers of edge tools do not hail it with sat- 
isfaction, seeing that they fiod America a formid 
able rival now, and when English made steel is 
imported into that country duty fre», the edge 
tool trade with the United States, and probably 
with Canada, will be at an evd, During the 
last twelve months America, from being the 
largest customers we bad for hardware gouds, as 
shown by the Board of Trade, returns for May. 
has fallen into the second plice, Australis tak 
ing last movth a larger amount of goods than 
the United States.”’ 

ee 

A New Rartroap on Lona Istanp. ~ The North 
Shore Railroad Company of Long Island was 
chartbered by the Iegithature in 1863; the route 
was surveyed in that year, and the grading was 
began, The proposed route extended from the 
tracks of the South Side Railroad at Richmond 
Hillcastward to Orient, cutting through the 
range of hills known as “ the backbone of Long 
{sland’’ west of Jamaica village. For some 
reason work was suddenly suspended, and the 
enerprize has since languisbed. Now, however, 
there is a good prospect that it will be pushed 
forward to speedy comp etion. as the charter has 
virtually passsed into new haods and a majority 
of the old board of directors have given place to 
new men. The new president of the company is 
Mr. W. W. Hall, of New York, a heavy real 
estate owner on the island; and the treasurer and 
financial ageut is Me C. K. Deutsch, also of New 
York. The new management, it is understood, 
proposes to adopt generally the route originally 
surveyed, excepting at the western end, where 
it will probably be changed soas to enable 
them to establish stacions at Jamaica village and 
one or two other important points further ea-t 
before cutting through the bills. IJtis learned 
further that the company is in negotistion with 
the incorporators named in the charter granted 
by tbe last logislature for the establishmeut of a 
road from the foot of North Thirteenth street, 
Williamsburgh, to Glendale, the second station 
beyond Bushwick. oa the South Side road, 
though there will perhaps be some competition 
with the South Side company for the possession 
of this charter, which permits the use of locomo- 
tives to the water’a edge. There appeats to be 
no reason t> dsubt thatthe North Shore Riil- 
road of Long Island will soon be an established 
fact. 





Tae New Mines starrep at Faeanxu'n Fur- 
nace, N J., a few months ago. will cease oper- 
ations aboat the Ist of Juiy, in consequence of 
the dulloesa of the iron trade. All the work- 
men of the Franklin Iron Company, will be put 
on short time, and only sufficient employment 
given to the marred men to afford them a 
means of subsistence. 





Rarneoaps 1s Texae.—The following are among 
the companies chartered by the Legislature at 
its \ecent session: Southwestern and Rio G:ande; 
line of road from Sabine at I..gan port west by 
south through Naccgdoches and Belton to the 
Rio Grande at the mouth of the Rio Peccs. This 
line extends across the wholeState, and is about 
500 miles long. Lake City; line of road from 
Jefferson east to the Louisiava line, 20 miles, 
Caddo, Paris and J: fferaon branch; line of road 
from Jefferson northwest to Red River in Lamar 
County, 125 miles, t» connect w.th proposed 
Western Branch of Missouri, Kansas and T-xas, 
Houston and Brazos Canal Company; canal to 
run from Boffalo Bayou near Houston west to 
the Brazos River in Aastin County, 60 miles. 
The railroad companies have each grants of 16 
sections of land per mile, and the canal 8 sec- 
ions per mile 





Barnum’s Roman Hippoprome is now almost 
the only place of amusement open in the city, 
all others, with insignificant exceptions, having 
succumbed to the ‘heated term.” All the bril- 
liant acts which have rendered this place so 
popular, will be given every Afternoon and 
Evening, and, as an additional attraction, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Donaldson’s Grand Experimental 
Balloon Ascensions, will take place every Tues- 





day and Friday, until further notice, 
. 


letter, gives his construction of the re- 
qnirement of the new Currency Act, in 
reference to the reserve of the national 
banks, as follows : 

The reserve upon circulation is abolished, but 
the national banks are required to keep a re- 
serve upon deposits, as provided in eections 31 
anG 32 of the National Bank act—a certain pro- 
portioa «f which must be kept on hand, and a 
certain other proportion with their reserve 
agents in the cities enumerated in the section~ 
above referred to. The barks are als» required 
to keep an amount equal to five per cent. of 
their cironlation, on deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States, which amount may be 
deducted from the aggregate amount of the re 
serve required to be kept upon deposits. 

——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 





Tue Autxoueny Vary RaroaD —An .ad- 
journed meeting of the creditors of the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad Company, held in Pittsburgh 

Pa., June 30th, considered the proposition of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, that the Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad Company make a seven 
per cent. income bond limited to $6,500,000, se- 
cured by a trust deed covering all the revenve 
of the Company over that required for ordinary 
expenses, and the existing bonded debt, to be 
devoted solely to the purpore of funding its 
fl ating debt at par. Oat of the bonds go issued, 
$3,500 000 shall be used to pay the floating debt 
of all creditors, except the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
way Company with a view to have the Penneylva- 
nia Railroad Company agree to place a traffic 
contract on these bonds, and to receive them at 
par in payment of ten per cent. of all freighte 
on its line toand from the Allegheny Valley 
road. The creditors do not seem satisfied with 
this proposition, and the Committee recommend 
the enforcement cf payment in all possible ways 
uoless the Allegheny Valley Railroad make im 

mediate provision for adjusting and liquidating 
their claims, 





Tae New Insurance Law oF Cauirornta.--At 
the last session of the California Logislature o 
new law in regard to insurance companies was 
paseed, which, among other provisions. enacted 
that no company be allowed to transact business 
in the State unless possessed of atleast $200,- 
000 gold (capital) over and above all Habilities 
‘or losses, expenses, taxes and reinsurance; that 
every life policy ‘‘must have written evidence 
that it was ivsued in the State,”’ and placed the 
companies and their agents under the control of 
the *tite commirsioner. The Hartford Courant 
says: 

‘Thess regulations amount to a _ prohibition. 
and we learn that the companies bave wisely 
dec'ded to withdraw from the field and leave the 
inhabitants to get iusured as they can. No 
compavy wh ch has any character and responsi 
bility will put itself 80 en‘iely into the power 
of auy agent #s is provided by this law. No 
company will be willing to waive its rights ae 
c tiz ne cf the United States and accept the ar- 
bitration of local courts; no company cin afford 
to comuly with the other oneroug and unjust 
conditionr, Insurance is for the benefit of the 
insared as wellas the profit of the insurers, as 
Boston and Chicago well koow,and as San Fran- 
cisco miy yet bitterly learn.” 








Raitroap Extension 1n New Jeasey.—Arti- 
cles ot association were filed at Trenton, N. J., 
on June 13th, under the General Railroad law, 
for coustructiug and ma ‘ntaining a railroad from 
ajpoint in Mount Ephraim Camden County, to 
the terminus of th: Osmden, Gloucester and 
Moant Ephraim Riilway to a point in or near 
the village of Backwoodstown, io the sam« 
county, The leogth of the road is to be six and 
and a half miles Capital stock, $65,000. 





Gorv Dicamnas in Baiten Convmpra.—The 
Oassiar gold mineg, si'uated in British territory, 
between which and the sea lies the long strip of 
Alaska territory belonging to the United States 
and stretching Southeast, are attracting an un- 
usual rush from the adj went British settlements 
Two gentlemen wo left the diggings April 24th 
reported that when they left 200 meu or more 
were in the diggings. With the ground and 
creeks frozen, and the snow two feet deep, the 
guld-hunters were still able to do well. A party 
on Deere Oreek thawed the ground, washed it 
in arocker and made from four to ten ounces 
per day. Other parties were making from $30 
to $35 per day by the same process. A new 
creck, with an unusual promise of gold, had 
been found, and great excitement ensued. It is 
estimated that midsummer will find 5,000 men 
in the region. Among those flocking to the 
digginge ure some Chioese, who are shamefully 
treated,and threatened with viol if they en- 
ter the aigginge. 





EEE 

Tue Oarro anp Vincennes Rartnoap Company— 
ALtsarp Crepit Moputertem —A special to the 
Chicago Tribune of June 23rd, from Springfield, 
Ill., says: “ In the United States District Circuit 
Court to-day, a motion was argued to set aside 
the order appointing a receiver for the Cairo and 
Vincennes Rai!road. Among the evidence were 
papers intended to show that when General 
Burnside was president of the company he made 
on November 23:d, 1871, ou its behalf, a con- 
tract with Winslow & Wilson to construct the 
line; that afterwards he made a private contract 
with Winslow & Wilson by which he was to 
have half the profits of the construction con- 
tract; and that still later another bargain was 
made, by which Morris K. Jesup of New York® 
was to be admitted to a one-third partnership in 
the contract.”’ 
































Watrrep Raitgoap Srock CanceLep.—A 
special telegram, 24th inst., fiom Bloomington, 
Ill, to the St. Lonis Democrat says: 


““A case was de iled in the Rock Jeland Cir- 
cuit Court, a day or two since, which is of the 
u'most importance to the people of this State, 
and which appears to have a bearing on the Laf- 
ayet'e, Bloomington & Muncie Railroad case in 
the McLean Circuit Court, in which McLean and 
neighboring counties are so largely interested, 
and which is now in litigation. The case was 
ove which was brought to ceclare void $2,000,- 
000 of stock in the Rocktord, Rock Island & St. 
Lovis road issued to th» contractors, and by 
them paid over to the defendants on a division 
of the profi's of the construction contract. A 
decree was entered canceling stock to the 
emount of $1,785,000, and the stock bas been 
surrendered and canceled. Evough more to 
make it $2,000,000 is embraced by the decree, 
but has not yet been surreadered, 

‘This, it is said, is the first case where a suit 
has resulted in vetting aside stock which was, 
io fact, never paid for, and the value of which 
never entered the road, but which vomiaally 
swelled the construction account. 











Ramz0ap ABanDonment RiconsiperED.—The 
St. Paul Press has the following item : 
“Mr. H. A. Taylor, president, of the Wells 
road, has applied to the Mankato City Council 
for an extension of 60 days time for the comple. 
tion of that portion of the road from Mankato 
to Good Tnunder, which the original ve solation 
rq ilred to be completid by August let,’”’ 
The Maukato Review says: 

** The road was virtually abandoned with Mr. 





j949 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Man's famous dispatch about unfriendly legisla- 
tion, but Mr. Taylor protesting against this de- 
cision, de'ermined to make 8 ill one further 
eff rt to succeed, and for this purpose be enlisted 
Messre. Drake, Wilder, Thomp:on and others of 
the St. Pavl and Sioux O.ty road in the enter- 
prise. This reassured a portion of the New 
York parties, who, with the St Paul parties, 
have formed a combination for completing the 
road. Ove express condition of this combination 
ia, that Mankato and Lyra shall extend the time 
for reaching Good Thunder sixty days to the 
first of October.’’ 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New AmeRican CycLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of-the United States, and the signal developmeuts 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 

iscoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large acce®ions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh uction 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on pew type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace alli branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scvnery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerons colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE ()F LINDING, 






























































































In extra Cloth, per vol.... «$5 00 
In Library Leather, per vo -- 6 OU 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. oon 7 O 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol......+0 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol......-.--seeeee aeeeel0 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pases of the “American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, ou 
applicacion. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addrer y<e Pyblishers, 


bb. APPLETON & Cv., 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| SUMMER RETREATS. 





OFFICE OF TH& 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287s, 1874. 


je THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW 


ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 


ormBes, 1873: 


Premiums received on Mariae } isks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 3st Dec., 1873 
Premiums on Policies not mark 









an- 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist pameeaned 1873, 


to 3lst December, 1873......+++ eccccccceee $6,290,016 73 


Losses paid during the same 
PeTiOd.....ccssseecoes veneer 92,900,882 49 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex 
penses....... vesseeees$l,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bauk and other Stocks..............$8,567,105 (0 


++ -$6,511,114 22 
sees 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





RATES 
CABIN, $80 and #90, Go! 





tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To and from Liv l, a, Guemasiomn, 
w, Dublin, Derry, Belfast, = ee 
Sweden, Norway, Denmar and Patis, at reduced rates 
Drarts iss’ at lowest rates. 
For Cabin P: and 


assage general business oe ' at the 
Vompany’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW Y 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 ee 
Tntevest, and sundry motes and claime due ne ee 

, estimated at........- seereee 5 This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
on 4 and Bulls Receivable. — P 


Cash in Bank......... eecccccccceccccoccs ave 
Total amount of Assets........+++++.$15,613,642 52 





000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantce for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | “is Company to avoid Ick and Heaptanns. 


cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their g. Tons. 


egal represeutatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after ‘'uesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
‘The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earved premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


VRUSTEES, 

Witt H. Wess, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpor W. Burnaam, 
Frepesick Cuauncy, 
Cuances P. Buapert, 
Francis Skrmpy, 
Rosr. B. Mintvan, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyer, 
James G, DeForest, 
Aexanper V. Biake, 
Cuauces D, Leverna, 
Josian O. . 
Cuaeces I, Marnsuars 
Avo.irpu Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Ava [. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Vigsen, 
Howace GRaY.j 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLE?T, Third Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 

Ow, nies Dennis, 

W H. iH. Moore, 
Hasay Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaarcxs H. Russece, 
Lows. HotBrook, 
Roya Puevrs, 
Lavin Lane, 

James Barce, 

Dawsiat 8, MILueR, 
Wu. Srvaois, 

Hewry K. Boowrr, 
Wittiam B. Doves, 
Josern GaILLagp, Ja, 


Jou» D. Hew cerr, 
B. J. How.ano, 
Bens. Bascock, 














Tons. 
scocccecc Gh Sazane.. coccee ee ef276 
+ee+++-5089 GREECE ...........4310 


enero AMO THE QUEEN....14470 
cooee NGLAND.........3441 
. 3847 HELVETIA 2222223090 
DENMARK ........+..-3724 ERIN.........0.++ - -4040 
One ot the | ye egg leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool Fat we! J Yee Queenstown 
ea ee. and fortnightly to London direct from 
ew Yo 





Cabin passage to Liverpool.. eseceeesees$70 and $80 
Prepaid Gabin from ‘Liverpool, — Excursion 
tickets to Liv: and return at lowest rates 


Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
= Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, C 
risto 


y> Glasgow, - 
Set Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Ch or Copen- 
e Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the At mtic service leaving the portof New 
York. Ba ve beh built in water-tight compartments, and 
are “es ding every r the com- 
. g speed, safety and com- 
fort, “with cconomy. 
For further particulars cenaly oS at Se ner bane, office, 


anager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















CUN ARD LINE. 


EstaBiisuep 1840. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


ednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 
Second Cl, 
1 Guineas, 


FROM NEW YORK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 





commodation. 

Return Tickets on eee terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 

ae tickets from Liverpool and Q 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 


we Sailings every week—From New York every 


By mm not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. | tras, y special ma’ For Peete enn 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and TERIAL NO” PiMosy youn PCL 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, , fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. p~ Ey quoits, swings, baseball, football. 
—_ dancing, on entertainments, &c.: teims 

low for those who come esrly in the season. Apply 
att e GROVE HOUSE: 176 Bleecker Street, N, Y. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Ist. 


These are ALKALINE-CaRBoNaTED Waters, containing 
also Joping axp Satts or Lyraia. The diseases in 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
mene ae and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid 

ja aetey une Diseases of f the sain, and wonderfully 
rative tothe female const bl d or pros- 








PHLET. 
MER CLIMATE IN 


AMERICA: 
‘The Bathing is superb. Alsv, very fine 


Boe and iron A ae at fa nd. 
ms 
BOARD as and #18 p 








a Fo of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 


for Mediterranean 


ice,, 4 Bowling Green, 
For = passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 











om, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 


For Freight and ecbin promee, apply at the Company’s 





kK; . 
as stated fully in pam Eres Bi 9 por moat 
pply to 
js ’ FRAZER & SALE, Proprietors, 
B, an 


_ WEST POINT HOTEL, 


EDWARD COZZEN 8. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


Serer crcteeces oonmuaan tate ay -} GARRISON’s, N. Be 
INDIANA. are « daly 0 CESSES ‘WEEE SEINE) 

BOTSFO “ 
PEE iS : Aug. 18 i ey MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 


EPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
air, fine dri 





Ge~ Rates pF payne yable i in 
Cabin, $100 and $7 ad Cabin and Sicerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
. Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) bo Not carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK Tv ANTWERP, 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


ates Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
(= Drafts on England and Ireland. 








THE STATE LINE. 








TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
State or PennsyLvansa, | Stare or Nevapa, 
Stare or Virernia, Stare or Inprana, 
Srate or Grorota, Stare oF ALABAMA, 
Stare oF eee State or Lovrtana, 
Stare or Minnesota. 

Sailing every other Saturday = the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 





= —T WEEKLY Sanixos oe June. ee 
The accommodations provisions Vi on these 
HAND BOO! ships are unsurpassed, by those of any wher line. 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 
—_ 


AMUSEMENTS, 








SUMMER } RESORT IN HE city. 
* BA M’S 
oa AT ROMAN HIPPODROME! 
ui the brilliant 
HURDLE, FLAT AND JOCKEY KACES, 
AF LERNOON AND EVENING 
All the interesting and excitin ng 
ROMAN CHARLOT AND STANDING RACES 
at each exhibition. 
PROF. 


Ht 


Ww. pn oy AL DSON’S 
EXPERIMENTAL ‘BALLOON ASCENSIONS 


TUESDAY AND FRLUVAY AFTERNOON 
at the close of 4 regular performance. 
O EXTRA ADMISSION, 
BOX-OF FICE. SOREN THREE DAYS IN ADVANCE. 


RATE3 rg eee. 


Cabins —$70 and 190, gold. to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$1 
Steen teeta Sand abt first-class 1 
Steerage as low as by any other ne or route. 
St office 45 mrvateee. 
For dates of sailing, wit ec 

AUSTIN BAL & CO., Agents, 


. 72 way, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
Hi. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, 
GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., 





iD. 
Philadelphi 
s P 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railpoad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows: 


GLAMORGAN... 

















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852, 
DEVOTED 10 FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 2-16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. | P®29’8 office, No. 1 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. | 








PEMBROKE..... 
Carrying goods mgers at om rates be- 
tween all parts aye) hy nited States and Canada, to paw 


in the British Channel and all other points in 
hese si ips, built expressly for the trade, ere 
a pone with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE poseeeoens. 
First Cabin -$75 and $80 


— Cabin currency. 





37930 currency. 
Propel sis Cardiff.............$83 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further 


icu apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
Chambers, and in New York to 
AROHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 


Ne, 17 Broadway 





ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER LVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 


Tae Gn Wednesday ..July 15 Ethiopia, Sati 


topia, Saturday....July 18 Australia, Wednes.. Aug. 5 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, $65 to $90, accordi: 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 
INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 


@@~ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 





pany’s offices, 7 
HENDERSON B BROTHERS, Agents. 








To California, Sibes aad China 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San $50, $100 or $110 currency 
San Francisco to Yokobame, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, go 


follows: 


Orry or Guatamaca, Captain J. B. Hildreth, July 11. 
Freight and Way Pas-engers onl y 
Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, July 18, at 12 noon, 


steamers for Central American 


require. 
follows 


. Tatil) oh decadabienatnaiiesmeaialilil 


ALASKA ces cccccceccscncssenceccteecsesececsseeesed uly 25 


and every alternate Saturday thereafter. 
ad Company’s nm wharf, foot of Canal street, 
G. H. Fright ag H. J. ome 


Preight Of rus HaTog, a 





California, Saturd’y, July 11 India, Wednesday. July 29 month. 
, urday. — : half p: 


Victoria, Saturday...July 25| Bolivia, Saturday.....Aug. 8 


were ) 
RATES OF PASSAGE—~PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Send for a 5 ume, apts Sent further ee Sigestien, to Com- 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Jepan and China, as 


For freight a 1) ~"-y or further information, appl - 
0! 


—, ves, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Railroad), 


BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 
Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 


lst of JUNE, 
With accommodations for three hundred persons. 


These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the 
—S io Ry over a fine turnpike road 
th easy grades, and passing vie 


Falling Springs, 
cent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
dry and bracing, and fogs, so common 
—— are here almost unknown. 
is delightful s and exhiliarating. Pure free- 
| the ee is a by pipes 


—— and aa eo facilities for potent and recrea- 
a ph and a oon bh Hotel. a 900 
a any per —_ an Laced 
nie ten years and colored servan' 





stone water 


M. PD. D. HOUSTON. M. D., Spee y Physician. 
Descriptive Ss be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
LADD & CO., Ricumonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 


B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 





ng to steamer and accommo-|1h@ Palisades Mountain House, 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 

will open on MAY 18th. Apphoation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK; N. J., 


vo. T. ATWOOD............... PROPRIETOR, 


This House is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles from New York, on Erie R. BR. 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high and 
«| healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 
The accessibility and convenience of this House to New 
York renders it a 'y desirable to business men. 
summer with their families m the 





— desire to mth Fens 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North aon, New York, as wheso busin business calls them daily to the 


oy. camp Sante that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
ways) ooPanpid 7 five minutes walk of the House, which 
ensures * Trantit”’ at all hours to and from the 


And ‘with a alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- nih House egemeh Sr pare ¥ 
and South 
Extra ements for freight and way passengers will be fishing, billiards, 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may | to Passtic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- 


Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-class 


care and a! 
Good boating, bathing, and fine drives 


lz 


rooms roy 

1 ep TERM. ME. f12.00%0 3 00 per week 

Trains leave Jerssy Ci Chembers Street and 23rd 
) via Erie Bailwa every hour. Take cars 


The pe nae will be pleased at all times to show the 
to those engage board. 


for West utherford or 
ety oy tne - $F - fronting the River, 
ad (a ~~ I~ urches. Money loaned 
to those desiring to build. ~- 
p. 4 Areerety dress 








: |° T, ATWOOD Rutherford Park, NJ 





